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LETTER IV. 
To tkr Rrn. Riekard FiiUrr, P. P. 
My Dear Brother — 

In my hist two Icltei^ I liave attemptotl 
to show what I mean wlien 1 assert that 
slavory is a inoral evil. I have wished to 
make it clear that slavery, or the holding 
of men in bondage, and "obliging them to 
labor for our benefit, without their con- 
tract or consent," is always and every- 
where, or, as yon well express it, semper 
el ubiqtte, a moral wrong, a violation of 
the obligatioit under which wo are created 
to our fellow-men, and a transgression of 
the law of our Creator, Thou shall lone 
thy neighbor as Ihtjself; that, however, while 
this i,s true, it is also true that the guilt of 
any individual doing this wrong may bo 
modified by his means of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of his duty, and also by the laws of 
the community of which ho may chatice to 
be a member. 

The objection to this view of the sub- 
ject is founded on the precept and exam- 
ple of the Old atid New Testaments. With 
pleasure I proceed to consider the argu- 
ment on this part of the question. Be- 
lieving as we both do that the Bible is a 
perfect rule of duty, if we can ascjjrtain 
what it teaches, we may reasonably hope 
thai our opinions may coincide. In this 
letter I propose to examine the arguim-ut 
derived from the Old Testainent alone. 

Your view, 1 think, may \te briefly <'.\- 
pressed as follows: Slavery was sanctioned [ kind 
in the Old Testainent; and, since the Old 
Testament is a revelation from God, and 
since He would not SEUiction anything mor- 
ally evil, therefore slavery is not a moral 
evil. 

Before, however, 1 proceed to consider 
this argument, permit me to remark, that 
I do not perceive in the views which I have 
expressed anything at variance with the 
teachings of the Old Testament. I will 
breifly explain niy opinions on the subject: 
I grant, at once, that the Hebrews 
held slaves from the time of the conquest 
of Canaan, and that Abraham and the 
patriarchs hofJ held them many centuries 
before. I grant also that Moses enacted 
Inws with special reference to that rela- 
tion. Of the nature of these laws it may 
be convenient to ajieak shortly. 1 wonilcr 
that any one should have the hardihood 
to deny so plain a matter of recor<l. 1 
should almost as soon deny the delivery 
of the ten commandments to Moses. 

Granting all this, I do not see that it 
contradicts aught that I have said. 1 be- 
lieve slavery then, as now, to have been 
wrong, a violation of our obligations to 
man, and at variance with the moral laws 
of (iod. But I believe that God did not 
sec fit to reveal his will on this subject, 
nor indeed on many others, to the ancient 
Hebrews. He made known to them just 
as much of his moral law ,ts he chose, and 
the law on this subject bR|«nged to the part 
which he did not choose to make known. 
Hence, although they did what was in it- 
self wrong, yet, God not having made 
known to them his will, they were not 

But rriWe than this. God saw fit to in- 
sliUite peculiar relations between the He- 
brews and the inhabitants of Canaan, re- 
lations such as he has never instituted 
between any other portions of the human 
family. When the iniquity of the Canaan- 
ites was full, God gave them and their 
lands and possessions, by special rerela- 
lion, to the Hebrews. The Hebrews were 
authorized by a ilivine commi-ision to in- 
vade their territory, to take possession of 
their houses and fields, and slay without 
mercy the intmbitanu. The limitntion and 
extcntof this grant were definitely marked 
out. They wore, however, directed to 
(muse Ixiforo the work of <lestruction was 
fully completed, lest the land, being de- 
serted of its inhabitants, should be overrun 
by beasts of prey. Still, the people within 
these limits remained under the primitive 
curse. The Hebrews were authorized to 
destroy them, and seize upon their Uuid 
whenever they needed it. The authority 
to take them as slaves scetns to me to be 
a part of this original, |>uculiar, and I may 
I crhaps say anomalous grant. 

But this grant was made to one yico- 
I'le, and to one |icople only, the Jlehrrirs, 
It liafi reaped lo one people only, the Ca- 
iiaanites. It can lie of force at no other 
lime, and to no other people. If the Jews 
were now to return to Palestine, the Old 
Te^taiiKMit would furnish no warrant by 
which they would lie authorised, were it 
in their power, to devolti lo destruction or 
enslave the Druses or Mnrouiles of Mount 
fjcbantin, the .Arabs of Dam.xscus, or the 
Turks of Acre. Much less would it au 
Ihorize American citizens residing in I'al 
cstiiie, lo destroy or enNlave them; and 
much less iloes it authorize American cit 
izeiw here al hoin,' lo destroy, or to en 
slave, or to hold in slavery, the people of 
luiolher contincnl. To Iho Jtw^ it would 
have boon unlawful, except by the special 
direction of Jehovah. To ui and to all 
men it is unlawful to do the same thing, 
unless we Ciin show the same sjKjcial di- 
rociioii. These seem 10 run to be the gen- 
erul principles which we always apply 



wh<'n reasoning con-'cniing the r''\'<'l;il ion 
ma le by Ihc Most High lo the Hi-bri w ciini- 
inonweallh. They C4imprehend Ihe case 
ol slavery; and liy them is the l«;uring 
upon us of the permission in question to be 
determined. 

The view which you take of the case, 
however, dilfers materially from this. I 
will now proceed to examine it. It may 
be staled briefly thus: Slavery was .sanc- 
tioned by revelation among the Hebrews; 
it i.-* therefiu'c sanctioJied to us. 

Let us reduce this argument to a syl- 
logism, and it will be expressed thus: 

1. Whatever God sanctioned among Ihe 
Hebrews, ho sanctions for all men and at 
all times. 

2. God sanctioned slavery among the 
Hebrews. Therefore, 

'■i. Go<l sanctions slavery for all men 
anil at all times. 

I litdieve that in these words I express 
the argument correctly. If I do not, it 
is solely liecausc I tlo not know how lo 
state it more exactly. 

Let us, then, in the first place, examine 
the major premise. "Wliaterer God sanc- 
tioned among llic Hebrew, he sanctions for 
all men and at all limes." 

Now thi.s proposition surely is not self- 
evident. If it be true, it nmst Ix; prova- 
ble either by retison, or by revelation. 
Can it be proved by reason? The only 
argument by which it can be supported is, 

I think, the following: 

1. Whatever God sanctions to any men 
ninny time ho sanctions lo nil men at all 
times. 

2. The Hebrews arc men. Therefore, 

3. \VhatHver he sanctioned to the He- 
brews at any tiine ho sanctions to all men 
at all limes. 

Now I think that the major premise of 
this syllogism is wholly untenable. It 
api)ear3 to me to In; iliametrically at va- 
riance with the whole theory of the divine 
dispensation. Every one, I think, knows 
lli:it God hasseen fit to enlighten our race 
progressively; and that he has enlightened 
ditferent portions in ditVercnt degrees. He 
bus first given us the light of nature. 
Millions at the pn sciil day have no other 

II gill. We know I'rom revelation that by 
the truth alone which this light reveals, 
will they be judged. They will thcrpfore 
be held guilty for the transgression of no 
other laws than those which this light has 
discovered to them. The resUof their 
transgressions of moral law will not lie 
laid lo their account. Thus in this sense 
of the word, these transgressions are 
sanctioned to them; that is, they are not 
forbidden, aad they are not reckoned 
ngaiost them as sin. But I ask, are they 

auctioned lo us? Could we who have 
I lie light of the jiospel go took to the 
rulily of Sociaii s, Plato, Aristotle, or 
iifucius, for 111'' n ;i.son that what the 
light of nature all iwrct to them is allow- 
able in us? Yet 1 si i: not but this propo- 
sition would lead vis lo precisely this con- 
lusion. 

'I"he same princiiile applies to the other 
gradual r<!Velatioas of moral lights which 
God has at different periods made to man- 
He increased the light of the pa- 
triarchs by Ihe dire ct communication of a 
small part of his will. A large part of 
that will, however, be saw fit still to with- 
hold. The violations of this latter part 
he did not forbid, but on the contrary ha 
allowed them to remain unchecked, that is, 
in this sen.sc he sanctioned them. But 
could any of us, in the fear of God, go 
back to the patriarchial dispensation, and 
lake for our moral rule the revelation, 
and only the revelation, made to the pa- 
Iri.irchsf 

So of the Mosaic dispensation. By this 
rcM-lation the light was more fully dis- 
cDvi red; but still much of it was with- 
held. Wo caoaot plead in this case, more 
than in the other, that what was |K;rinitted 
without .rebuke in a darker age is p<;r- 
mitlod to us to whom greater light has 
been given. 1 suppose, therefore, that di- 
rectly the reverse of the proposition in 
question is true; that God reveals his will 
in different degrees, at different times, 
and to difl'erent people at the same time; 
that ho holdi men accountable for pre- 
cisely !« much light as he has given them: 
that he allowf without rebuke those actions 
on the moral character of which that light 
has not shincl, and in this sense, he sanc- 
tions them; b«t that this allowance can 
never be pleaded in behalf of those who 
enjoy a more (wrlecl revelation, that is, 
on whom a be'.ter light has shined. 

But gup|)Osewe lake the strongest inean- 
ing of the wor< sanction, — that of approve 
or command — tie proposition will not bt;, I 
think, inore tenable, as I have before said. 
God coinmando< the Hebrews to destroy 
the Cuii:ianites. He connnaiided Saul to 
destroy the .4milekiles. But were these 
commands givei loall mi ii .md at all times? 
It is therefore, I think, inaiiifcst, that this 
proiiosition, on vhicl^he argument from 
reason must rest is, i~DVi ry sense of the 
word sanction, vithout fcuiidation. 

I hoiR,-, my H'ar brother, you will ex- 
cuse this use of formal syllogisms in a fa- 
miliar letter. I is not done for the sake 
of formality, or with the design of ap- 
pearing precise aid logical. 1 have adopt- 
ed ibis mode of liscussion simply Inicause 
1 have thought hat thus I could present 
the points at issto with greaUjr di,(tincl- 
ness than seeinci possible in any other. 

But can the poposltion, "whatcvar was 
sanctioned lo Ih Hebrews is sanctioned 
lo all men at al times," be proved from 
revelation ? It sieiiis to me that precisely 
the reverse is Ihi fact. To arrive at the 
truth in this en* it is only necessary to 
inquire whether tiere were any acts sanc- 
tioned lo the Hek'ews by Mo.ses which are 
not sanctioned to ill men. 

Take for in4Lnce the whole Mosaic 
code of civil law its severe enactments, 
its very fraqueat i;upit.tl punishments, it« 
cities of refuge, ;s tenure of real estate. 
Could any lugislitor at lb.- present day 
enwl similar laws and justly plead as a 
suflicient reason tUt God biul sanctioned, 
nay enacted, such laws for the Jews? 
Would this In; a suicienl reason for abol- 
ishing the In.il by ury in a case of acci- 
dental homicid.', (a- for ijtslance when the 
head of an ax(t slip(|d from the helve and 
wounded n man lodmilh,) and enacting 
that the next .-ikin ii.glit slay an innocent 
person if he overtoc him liefore he ar- 
rived al a city of rehge? I think evcrjk 
one nuist iiiiiiiediatol perceive that tli;' 
law was humane limtatioD to the Spirit 
of Oriental vlndictivt-css, but that it would 
be very wrong at tin present day. 

But we aio not leftoour own reason- 
ings on Ibis siibjoct. Wo know full well 
lliat polygamy and livorce are wrong, 
that they violate the oiligKtioin established 
by God ix'tivi en Ihe P.xrs, and iin- trans- 
gressions of his po-iitiv law. ( 111 this sub^ 



ji'i t I presimie \\f ran have no ililI'ereiii-< 
of o|Miuoii. Vcl these sins wen^ not Ii-i' 
tiidtlen by M(i.ses. Nay more, laws wert 
enacted by the Hebrew legislator in rc 
spwt to both of these practices. W hen a 
man was already iiiiited to one wife, and 
chose to lake another, the manner in 
which the first wife was to be put nwny 
was presaribed. The right of the lirst- 
bcun was also a case defined. When, again, 
a Hebrew wished lo divorce a wife, the 
manner in which this should be done was 
a mailer of (Kwilive enactment. The dis- 
cussion of our Saviour with Ihe Jews on 
this subject is given us in Mutt. xix. .'5-0. 
I will quote the whole passage: "The 
Pharisees also came unto him, templing 
him, and saying unio him. Is it lawful for 
a man lo put a«ay his wile for every 
cause? And he answered and said unto 
them. Have ye not read that at the liegin- 
ning, when the Creator made man, he 
formed a male and female, and said, For 
this cause a man shall leave father and 
mother and adhere lo his wife, and they 
two shall be one flesh. Wherefore they 
are no longer two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath conjoined, let not man 
separate. They replied. Why then did 
Moses command lo give her a writing of 
divorcement and dismiss her? He an- 
sworetl, Moses indeed, because of your 
unlraclablc disposition, permitted you to 
divorce your wives, but it was not so from 
the beginning. Therefore I say unto you 
whosoever divorceth his wife except for 
whoredom; and marrielh another, commil- 
tcth adultery," &c. Vou |>erceivc I have 
used the translation of Dr. Cnmpboll, who 
seems to have understood the scope of the 
argument better than the authors of our 
version. 

Now concerning this decision of our 
Lord, .several things are to be remarked: 

1. Our Lord uulhoritntively lays down 
the law of marriage, defhiing it to be an 
exclusive engagement between two par- 
lies for life. 

2. He not only does this, but he de- 
clares that Ibis doctrine was t^ight from 
Ihe creation, quoting Genesis ii. 24, in 
confirmation of his assertion. 

3. Notwithstanding this, Moses had sanc- 
tioned divorce; that is, ho had not for- 
bidden it, and h.id enacted laws for the 
regulation of it. 

4. .And moreover, Iho reason of this is 
given; it was because of Ihe hardness of 
their he8rts,or their untrnclabledisposition. 

Here then is an institution sanctioned ; 
lhat is, permitted and made a subject of 
legislation, which is wrong in itself, and 
therefore forbidden by our Saviour to them 
and lo all men. Nay, it had been ihus 
sanctioned, although a prior revelation had 
discountenanced it. It is therefore clear, 
that a practice may have been sanclioned 
lo the Hebrews, which is not sanclioned 
lo all men al all limes; nay, which before 
anil after a particular jierioH was not sanc- 
tioned even lo Ihe Hebrews themselves. 
I think, therefore, that the leaching of 
the Scriptures is diametrically at variance 
with Ihc proposition on which the whole 
argument from Ihe Old Testament is 
founded. 

1 will, in pa.ssing, add a single remark 
respecting the manner in which the in- 
spired legislaUir of the Hebrews has dealt 
with this subject. Polygamy and divorce 
at this timo wtsro univors4illy pracli.sed 
among the Jews, and indeed among all 
other Oriental nations. Mo.ses did not at 
once directly forbiil these wrongs. He 
only permitted them, and modified some 
of their worst features. He, however, did 
net leave the subject here. He inculcated 
such principles as would, by appealing to 
their reason and conscience, gradually 
alxjlish these abuses. And Ihe result took 
place as he had intended. Hence ob- 
serve lhat the prophets rebuked theirTOun- 
Irymen for the praclico of these very 
wrongs, — wrongs permitted, or (in the 
manner which we have explained) sanc- 
tioned by Moses, and they denounced Ihe 
wrath of God in consequence of them. 
A most touching cxpostulalion on Iho sub- 
ject is found in .Malachi ii. 13-16. ".And 
this have ye done again, covering Ihe al- 
tar of Ihe Lord with tears, with weeping, 
and with crying out, insomuch that he re- 
gaideth not the offering any more, or re- 
ocivelh it with good-will at your hand. 
Yet ye .say. Wherefore? Because the 
Lord hath been witness iKaween thee and 
the wife of thy youth, against whom thou 
hast dealt treacherously: yet is she thy 
companion, and Ihe wife of thy covenant. 
And did not he make one? Yet had he the 
residue of the Spirit. And wherefore one? 
That he might sock a godly seed. There- 
fore lake heed lo your spirit, and let none 
deal treacherously against the wife of his 
youth. Tor the Lord, the God of Israel, 
saith, that he halelh putting aieay; for one 
coveroth violence with his garment, saith 
the Lord of hosts: therefore take heed lo 
to your spirit, that ye deal not treacher- 
ously." It was in consequence of these 
very fundamental truths inculcated by Mo- 
ses, truths diametrically oppo.sed to poly- 
gamy and divorce, that these evils had lo 
a great degree cea.sed, as you have remark- 
ed, al the time of the coming of Christ. 

Rut loreturn. Suppose this proposition, 
that whatever was sanctioned lo Ihc He- 
brews is sanclioned loall men al all limes, 
be grnnttxi, I do not si-c in what manner 
it coul* justify slavery in the United States, 
It is, I presume, conceded, that a permis- 
sion of this kind is to jjc underslooil ac- 
cording lo the utmost strictness of ap- 
plication. If slavery be justified by the 
law of Moses, it is, of course, only juBli- 
fied 111 the manner and with the restriction 
under which it was placed by that law. 
Let us look at some of the provisions re- 
s|)ecling it, which Moses established. 

1. A distinction was made between their 
brethren and the Cunnnnites. The fi)rmer 
could be held in slavery only for six ve.irs. 
hut strangers might be helit for life. 

2. The slaves of the stranger were cir- 
cumcised and admitted toihe ordinary priv- 
ileges of the Hebrew church and common- 
wealth. 

3. If a master in any manner maimed 
such a servant, even to the bi-eaking of u 
loolh, he was obliged lo maniiuut him. 

4. The Hebrews were not only positive- 
ly forbidden lo deliver up a slave who had 
wcaped from his master, but were commnn- 
ded lo allow him to dwell in the place 
which he chose, in any of the f;ates wh( 

it likod him liest. Dent, xxiii." LS, 16. It 
is not necessary that 1 attempt lo contrast 
these laws with the laws of the Southern 
States, res|)eeting slavery. Every one 
must, 1 think, percdvo the unreasonable- 
ness of pleading the Jewish laws ns author- 
ity for all institution so entln ly dii-similar, 
and so forgetful of the limitations by which 
llini practice W.1S originally guardi-d. If it 
be said tlmt the Jewish commonweulth w 



so peculiar that it is impos^ililc for us to 
confurm niirs -lves to llie laws in this res- 
|>ect, this I think establishes the very point 
in dispute; namely, that the Jewish law was 
made exclusively for that people, and can 
be pleaih^d in justificalion by no other peo- 
ple whatever. . 

.And again, this last precept, I think, 
clearly shows lhat Moses intended to abol- 
ish slavery. How could slavery long con- 
tinue In a- country where every one was 
forbidden lo deliver up a fugitive slave? 
How diflbreni would be the l ondition of 
slaves, and how soon woulfl slavery cease, 
were this Ihe law of compulsory bondage 
among us! 

I have already been so long detained up- 
on Ihe fitst proposition of the argiiiiienl de- 
rived from the Old Testament, Ih.-il 1 have 
room but for few words lo devote to the 
second. The remarks above will, howev- 
er, render extended discussion unnecessary. 
The second proposition is as fiillows: "God 
sanclioned slavery aniong the Hebrews." 

If by the word sanclioned \i is meant lhat 
God in any manner Icslifieil his approba- 
tion o( slavery, I am obliged lo say, that 
the evidence of such Sanction nowhere ex- 
ists, lo my knowledge, in the Old Testament. 
Precisely as in the case of divorce, the in- 
stitution was permitted and regulated ; abso- 
lutely nothing mOre. In the mean time 
principles were inculctiled, and laws were 
enacted, which must naturally, in Ihe end, 
undermine and overthrow it. Slavory, so 
far as I can perceive, is no more sanclioned 
in Ihe Old Testament than polygamy and 
divorce, and these institutions were, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as slavery, lolera- 
t> d and regulated, while they were, both 
before and afterwarib, declared lo Ix? totally_ 
al variance will tjie whole will of God. 
From ihe fact of toleration and regulation 
of these practices, therefore, wo can no 
more infer the approbation of God in Ihe 
one case than in the other. 

The passage from Ijcvilicus xxv. 41-46, 
is not, lhat 1 can see, at all al variance with 
the view which I have taken on this sub- 
ject. "Both thy bond-men, and thy bond 
maids, which thou shall have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you; of them 
shall be buy bond-men and bond-maids. 
Moreover, of Ihe children of Ihe strangers 
that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye 
buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land: and they 
hall be your possession. And ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your chil- 
dren after you, lo inherit them for a pos.ses- 
sion; they shall bi; your bund-men forever: 
but over your brelliren the children of Is- 
rael, ye shall not rule one over another with 
rigor." If any one will lake the trouble 
lo turn to the chapter and read from Ihe lie- 
ginning, he will perceive that its general 
intention is lo inculcate Ihe duty of kind- 
ness lo the Jewish brethren as distinguish- 
ed from Ihe heathen. T :e verses alxive 
quoted area particular exemplification ofu 
general law. They -feally say no more 
than that the Hebrews migh( hold slaves 
for life of the Canaanites, bulnol of the He- 
brews. I know thai the word •'shall" is 
used when s|H.^uking of this subject, but it 
is clearly used tis prophetic and noltis man- 
datory; it tells what itould or what might 
be, and not what shiruld or nmst be. No 
one can for a moment confound this use of 
it with that in Ihe ten commandments; nor 
any one suppose it lo impose any obli- 
gation on the Hebrews to hold slaves, eill.er 
of their own brethren or of strangers. .As 
this is the strongest passage in Ihe Old Tes- 
tament in favor of the view which wc are 
examining, I do not know that it is neces- 
sary lo extend this part of the discussion 
any farther. .. 

Let us now revi4l^|pe ground which wc 
have passed ovttfV Ujave sUjiposetl thul the 
ument by whichflavery is justified from 
the Old Testament is properly expressed by 
the following syllogism. 

1. Whatever t!od sanctioned among Iho 
Hebrews he sanclioned for all men and al 
all times. 

2. God sanctioned slavery among the He- 
brews. Therefore, 

3. God sanctioned slaireiyimongtdl men 
and ill all limes. 

I suppose myself lo have s iown that the 
first of these pro])Ositioiis M ut variance 
with reason and the Scriplires, whether 
Ihe word sanction mean tol^tte or enact ; 
that the second proposition is.mtrue, if Ihe 
word sanction il||^n any ihing more lhan 
tolerate; and as^itj^tlu^ inoaiu'ig it can at 
the present dav^iflonl-no justiicatioii of 
slavery, therefore fe^oiu-liision lhat God 
in the Old Teslainent^Snctions snvery to 
all men, lhat is, to us, is without foindution. 

I merely use this technical fornnlity, as 
I wish lo expose my views in the dearest 
light, so lhat if I err, I may Ihe mori easily 
tx^ corrected. There is no one, niy dear 
brother, who is more capable of deteclngmy 
error, if it exist, than yourself; and there 
is no man living before whom I wouU more 
willingly stand corrected. 

I am, luy dear brother, yours with O'cry 
sentiment of Christian atVection, 

The At'THoK of the Moral Scienie. 

LF.TTER V. 

To llie Rro. Richard FalUr, D. p. 

.Mv Dear Brother — 

In my last letter I attempted an ex»ni- 
iiation of the argument derived fromllieL*ld 
Testament in favor of slavery. ItboccwcB 
me next to consider the nmuner in'w'licb 
this institution is treaied in the New Tola- 
inent. Before, however, 1 do this, it vill 
l)e proper lo offer a few suggestions on <ie 
subject of cjYwrficncy. This topi<:, as I an 
aware, is introduced only incidentally ino 
the discussion. Nevertheless, as it is liabe 
to enilmrrass our judgments, in ihe furthir 
prosecution of this inquiry, I propose; brielV 
to consider it in this pliue. 

It gives me great pleasure lodeclare lha 
1 cheerfully and heartily coincide with yoi 
in the spirit and intention of your remark 
on Ibis subject. I admire the iiidignnliui 
Willi which you repel the suspicion that tin 
Saviouror his ajiostles would, i'or the sake ol 
escaping")>ersecution, shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God. I sympathize in the 
.scorn with which you contemplate ihatdla- 
ven .spirit, which, while it "speaks great 
swslliug words," yet has "men's jiersons in 
admiration be>»use of advantage." 1 know 
of nothing mure utterly contempt nie. Ws- 
griicKj'nl, however, as it is everywhere, it is 
specially so in the Christian church, and 
more lhan all in thc^^Jhrislian ministry. 
We have all seen the evils of tin . <.vl of 
expediency. Ithastoofrci lit 
Ihe ministry of the gospel i m 
Ihe eyes of all honorabli' ;i' i .1 

men. Holding llies-c views, 1 sliuulii l.e liiu- 
rougbly ashamed if any thing that I have 
ever said or written, has justly led any one 
to suppose that I consider our I.,ord or his 
apostles capablf- of so unmanly a wicked- 
ness. ' 1 am, therefore, gratified that your 



allusion to the subjecl, as it will enable me 
lo explain my views more explicitly. I 
hope that I may lie so able to illiistrnte 
them, that on this point at least there may 
Ir- no dilfeieiice of opinion holween us. 

The word '•expedient" means, "liliiess or 
suitableness to elfecl s-omc end, or purposx; 
intended." In this sense it is morally neu- 
tral, lieing in it-self neither good or bad, but 
deriving i'.e moral quality from some cir- 
eiimslanec extraneous lo its«l4 I have said 
that it is mor.illy neutriil. This, however, 
expresses not the whole truth. Expedien- 
cy, that is, Ihe ii.se of means suitable or fit- 
ted lo ai:coinplish an end, is the simple and 
universal diclale of intelligence. A man 
would scarcely lie deemed of sound mind 
unless he ol«:ycd the dictates of such an ex- 
pediency. Nay, if he failed lo avail him- 
self of such me.ins, he might be morally de- 
linquent. F'or insluuce, if a man were 
charged with the accomplishment of some 
good design, and neglected lo use the means 
suited lo effect it. or still more if housed 
meaiisofn directly opposite tendency, we 
should all declare him culpable. His con- 
duet would show that his iiUeresI in Ihe 
good work was nolsuHicicnt to prompt him 
lo the use of the proper means lo insure 
his success. 

We see then, clearly, that simple expo- 
iliency, that is, the use of Ihc mt^ans suita- 
ble lo accomplish an end, is in iUself inno- 
cent, that it may be commendable, and that 
the want of it may justly expose us to cen- 
sure. On Ihe other hand, it is equally ev- 
ident thai expediency may be mean, con- 
temptible, cowardly and wicked. In what 
manner, then, may thesis two causes lie dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

The end which we desire to accomplish 
may bo either bad or good. As, however, 
no means which we ii.se to accomplish a bad 
end can Ix; innocent, we may al once dis- 
miss this class of cases from our cou- 
sideraliou. The question then will be 
reduced to the following: Under what cir 
eumslances is expediency in the nccoin- 
plishuieiil of a good end wicked, and under 
what circumstances is it innocent? 

We have seen that expediency, in itself, 
is not only innocent, but lhat it may bi; even 
comiiienduble. When it is wicked, the 
wickedness must arise, therefore, from some 
cause aside from the fad lhat the act seems 
to bo expedient. In other words, then, ex 
|)edicncy is wicked cither when Ihe act 
which we deem ex|>edlent is in itself wick 
od; or when Ihe act itself is|X!rforined from 
a wicked motive. Wlien neither of these 
is the case, when the act violates no moral 
law, either in act or in motive, it is as in- 
nocent an act as any other. And moreover 
we see that these two qualities of the act are 
entirely distinct from each other. Let 
act seem ever so expedient, this does not af- 
fect its moral character. If it be wicked 
it is just as wicked as if it did not seem ex- 
pedient; if it be virtuous, it is just ns virtu 
ous whether it seem lo be expedient or oth 
erwisc. 

Let us now illustrate this distinction by 
I reference lo some of the cases in which 
expediency clearly partakes of one or the 
other of tliesc characters. 

I may for instance desire to promulgate 
the knowledgeof the gospel among tliehea 
then; tmd. in order lo convince them of its 
truth, may make use of pious frauds, and 
work before Ihem false niirocles. 1 may 
suppose that by bo doing I shall convert 
men's souls. But I have done wickedly. 
I have lied;and more than this, I have lied 
in the name of the Most High God. Again: 
suppose I wish to increase the interest of 
Ihc public al home in the cause of missions, 
or any other scheme of benevolence, and I 
utter exaggerolod statements, I tell stories 
which 1 know lo be false, or which I have 
no reason lo l)elieve to be true, and do this 
for the sake of ••adrancing Ihe cause;" this 
also is wicked. It isashecr lie just as much 
as when uttered lo support a good cause, as 
a bad one. The cause makes it no better, 
and my hy|>ocrisy makes it worse. 

Again, suppose that I understand the 
Scriptures lo reveal a particular system of 
truth to the human race, and I profess lo be 
moved by the Holy GhosI lo enforco this 
truth Ujiou my fellow-men. 1 however 
think that I can make it more acceptable lo 
them by totally withdrawing a part of it, or 
by adding to it, or by modifying the whole 
or any part of it. In so doing I am guilty 
ofagieal wickedness. God hasaulhorizcd 
me to preach Ihe preaching that he bids 
mo, and no other; lo preach the truth, the 
whole trtilh, and nothing but the truth. 1 
am guilty of telling a lie in his name, of 
usurping the prerogative of the Most High, 
tmd for the con3ec|uences of my sin I nin 
responsible in his sight. 

Or again, suppose lhat I understand the 
revelation which He has given, but I fear 
that lo deliver it just as He has revealed it, 
will expose me to persecution, or will en- 
danger my properly, my influence, my rep- 
utation, or my life; and I, from the fear of 
consequences lo myself, abridge, or alter, 
or modify the message which Go<l has given 
me: in this case again I do wickedly. I vi- 
olate the commandment of my Maker, and 
I prefer my temporal happiness lo the will 
of God, and the eterualsalvaliouof the souls 
of my fellow-men. 1 deny Christ before 
men, and He will douy me before the an- 
gels of God. 

Or again, suppose thai while i myself 
hold firmly lo Ihe doctrines of Ihe gospel, 
1, from the fear of jiopular clamor, adopt 
mei.ns for advancing what I Udievc lo be 
truth, of which my conscience and reastui 
disapprove. In this case also I do wicked- 
ly. 1 obt^y men rather than God. I ruin 
men's souls rather than incur their displea- 
sure. 1 do, as if by the coiiiiiiand of God, 
what I do not believe that he has command- 
ed, anil do this Ixjcuuse my fellow men de- 
sire it. I am guilty, and to God I must an- 
swer for it. 

In these instances, and in nil such as 
thesi', it is in vain lo pleail that I desire to 
do good, that I wish lo advance the cause of 
truth, or that I wish to pres-erve my influ- 
ence for the sake of using it on some other 
occasion. God does not choose lo lie starved 
by abaniloiiing His service, and serving 
man ill Ins place. He has not commanded 
usios' r-,c him by doing wickedness. Our 
iiifluciiee IS not more valuable lhan truth 
and righteousness. When we can only pre- 
serve it by doing wrong, it is clear thai 
God does not intend us to hold it any lon- 
ger; and we cannot hold it longer, except 
m the peril of our souls. 

Again, expedien<;y may become wicked, 
not only by doing an act in itself wrong, 
'luthy doing an act in itself innocent from 
ui impure motive. We have a striking il- 
lislration of this in the case of the apostles 
letcr and Paul. In ihe comnienccmeut of 
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iiii-ere Indievers in Jesus, from the 
lorce of old association, adhered to the riles 
ofjudaism; ItMjking upon them as by no 
means obligatory, but yet pleasant and |ier- 
haps profitable. And yet more, as the Jews 
would much more readily hear the truth 
from one who respected their law lhan from 
a gentile, a concession to their prejudices, 
for their own good, was in many cases in- 
nocent. The iniio<x'ncy, however, depen- 
ded wholly on the motive. Peter, /"rom the 
fear of man. was led into sin. He i-onform- 
ed lo the Mosaic ritual, to avoid the offence 
of the cross; and so acted as lo lead men lo 
Udieve that he considered its rights and ccr- 
eirioiiies as of yel binding obligation. For 
this cause Paul "rebuked him lo the face, in 
the presence of them all, b<;;caiise he was to 
bo blamed." Yet Paul himself circumcised 
Timothy, kept the feast of Pentecost, and in 
many other cases yielded olx'ilience to Ihe 
law. Wbal then was the difliirence in the 
moral character of these .tctions? SHmply 
this; Paul yielded this olicdience for llie 
goo<l o/" «//«•)-«, everywhere, and at all limes 
stating the grounds on which he acted, and 
in the face of till opposition, and in despite 
of the bitterest persecution, conlemling that 
Christ having fulfilled the law, it was no 
longer of binding efficacy upon the Jews, or 
upon any other men. Peter, on the con- 
trary, for Ihc sake of avoiding persecution, 
kept the law, and urged the gentiles lo keep 
it, as though it wore- still an ordinance of 
Goil, and as if our salvation depended on the 
keeping of it. No man ever understood 
this distinction In^tier than the apostle Paul, 
and no man ever acted upon it with more 
promptness or precision. He circuinci.sed 
Timothy, in order to render him more ac- 
ceptable as a preacher of the gospel lo Ihe 
Jews. But, when the performance of Ihe 
rile upon Titus was pressed upon the apos- 
tle as a matter of moral obligation, he utter- 
ly refused to perform it, and lhat because of 
false brethren, who desired lo bring the dis- 
ciples into liondago; "to whom," says he in- 
lignanlly , "we gave place by subjection, no 
not fiir an hour, that the truth of the gospel 
might conlinue with you." 

Such are some of the cases in which Ihe 
acting from ex|)edicncy involves moral 
guilt, and frequently guilt of no ordinary 
turpitude. liCl us now exuiiiinc some of 
Ihe cases in which expediency may Ix; em- 
ployed innocently. I suppose they may all 
Ui coinprelienilcd under the following rule. 
We may innocently employ any means for 
the accomplishing of our purposes, which 
are iunoceiil in themselves, and which we 
employ with a virtuous intention. 

Let us examine a few cases which come 
under this rule. 

Suppose that I am communicating lo 
another a system of truth or of Mt\', and 
think that he will be mesi likely lo be iiifln- 
eiiced by my teaching, if I unfold my views 
gradually, allowing one portion to work its 
part of the ohaiige which I hope to effect, 
before I introduce another. In this is there 
Ihe violalion of any moral law? Am I 
obliged lo present the truth in such a man- 
ner as will bo most likely to ensure its en- 
tire rejection? -Am I not liound, in such a 
case, to consult the dictates of my own rea- 
son, and the liesl good of him whom it is 
my duly lo lienefit? The Bibleis filled with 
cases of just such expediency as this. The 
gradual devclopmenl of the truths of revel- 
ation under the several dis|«nsalions, illus- 
Irnte it on the widest possible scale, and 
show that the deity frequently allows ages 
to inlervone between Ihe discovery of one 
truth and Ihe discovery of Ihe next which 
is inliinalcly associated with it. Our Sa- 
viour disclosed his doctrines to his disciples 
ns their minds by becoming expanded were 
able lo receive Ibcm. Even at the close of 
his ministry heaflirmed, "I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cjinnot bear 
litem now." John xvi. 12. To precisely 
the same etreci is the saying of the apostlo 
Paul to Ihe Corinthians, 1 Cor. iii. I, 2: 
".And I, brethren, could not speak lo you as 
babes in Christ. I have fed you with tnilk 
and not with meal; for hitherto yc ipcre iio< 
able to bear it, nor now are ye able." Here 
the apostle distinctly recognises the princi- 
ple that he delivered divine truth lo the 
Corinthians, not in its totality, but in such 
manner, as the weakened understandings 
and lienighled consciences of his hearers 
would enable Ihem lo receive it. This, 
llien, is, undoiibhiedly, a proper and inno- 
cent use of expediency. 

But agaiu, there may be a choice not on- 
ly in respect lo the succession of the sever- 
al parts, but also in respect lo the manner 
in which the whole or any part of the truth 
may lie presented. Thus, fiir instance, sup- 
pose that in Ihe discussion of the suhji^cl of 
slavery there were no wrong in applying 
opprobious epithets lo fellow-citizens, and 
to Christian brethren; inasmuch as the use 
of these epithets would discipline men to re- 
ceive what we btdieve lo Ix; the truth, would 
not both wisdom as well as Christian chai; 
itv suggest Ihc expediency of la\ ing them 
aside? 

Again, it is frequently the ca.se that wc 
wish lo ineulcnle a duty upon another, lo 
which he is iiarlicularly adverse, and of 
which the obligation depends upon princi- 
ples with which he is not familiar. In such 
a case, while he will not hearken for a mo- 
ment to the. precept, he may be willing' at- 
tentively lo consider the principles on which 
it is founded. Hers I see no reason why I 
may not inculcate lliejiritici/»/ff, and leave it 
lo work out its result, instead of ilircelly 
inculcating the precept. For instance, 1 
find a man violently enraged, and burning 
with vindiclivtness towards another who 
has injured him. It is his duly to forgive 
the offender. But Ihe suggestion of this 
duly might only enrage him the more. May 
1 not, then, instead of inculcating Ihe duty 
directly, unfold lo him our relations to God, 
how much we have sinned against him. how 
much we all need his forgiveness, and how 
much and how often we have till off'eiided 
our brethren and needed their forgiveness? 
I well know, that if these seulimenls once 
gain possession of bis mind, his wrath will 
be quelled, and he will not dare lo ask for- 
giveness of God until he has exercised for- 
giveness of his brother. This is precisely 
what our Lord himself has done, when he 
taught charity to the Pharisee with whom 
he was dining, Luke vii. 39-49. So when 
he was called u|K)n to interfere in the case 
of Ihe brother who was defrauded of his in- 
heritance, Luke xii. 13-20. Thus also he 
inculcates the diitv of forgiveness. Mall. 

. 23-3S. Here he givesa very gener- 
al precept, but explains the principle at 
length. .A licnutiful instance of this kind of 
expediency is also seen ill 2 Cor., iilh chap. 
St. Paul is desirous of inculcating upon the 
Corinthians the duty of liberality. He does 
not, however, as he hail a right to do, make 
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grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who. though 
he was rich, yet fur our siikes be became 
|«x)r, lhat yc through his poverty might 
lx;come rich." Indeed, if we were disposed 
lo generalize this idea, we might easily show 
Ihaflhe gospel of Christ is rather a system 
of principles lhan of precepts. It is a trea- 
sure house of elememary and all-control- 
ling moral truth. This truth it presents to 
the understanding, and presses ii|k)u the 
conscience, leaving it to every individual 
to carry it into practice according lo the pe- 
culiarities of his individual situation, pro- 
vided only lie doit lioncstly, cnrncy//^ wilh 
pure love to God and ardeiU^.-harity'to 1113117" 

This form of ex|iedicney — the inculca- 
ting of a funduinenlal Iruth," ■.•.-itlier than of 
Ihe duly which springs immediately out of 
it, seems lo mc innotcnf. I go further; in 
some cases it may Ixj really demanded. 
Thus, suppose a particular wrong to have 
become a social evil, lo have become inter- 
woven with the whole framework of siwie- 
ly, and to be established l»y positive enact- 
ment and immemorial usage; suppose lhat 
all departments of .society liave Ixxoine ad- 
justed toil, and that much instruction is ne- 
cessary lx>fore any party can avail itself of 
ihi^dvanlages of a righteous change; sup- 
1K3SC also the whole coinmuuily lo be igno- 
rant of the inoral principles by which both 
the wrong is condemned and the right es- 
tablished. In such a cose, the wrong could 
only be alxilislied by changing the senli- 
menls and enlightening the consciences of 
the whole community. Hero it seems lo 
me that it would be not only allowable, but 
a matter of imperative duty, to inculcate 
Ihe principles on which the duly rested, 
rather than the duly itself. The one be- 
ing fixed in the mind, would necessarily 
produce the other; and Ihus Ihe end would 
be in the most certain manner accomplished. 

It is iu this moniier thai the Now Testa- 
ment has generally dealt with the various 
forms of social evil. Take for instance 
civil government. At the time of Christ 
and his apostles, the only form of govern- 
menl known in the civilized world, was a 
most nlxuiiinable and oppressive tyranny. 
\et the New Testainent utters no precepts 
ill regard lo forms of government, or the 
special duties of rulers. It goes further. 
It coiiiinends men everywhere to obey the 
powers thai be, so for as this could be done 
with a good conscience towards God. But 
it at the same timo inculcates those truths 
concerning the character, rights, res|X)n- 
sibililies, and obligations of man, which 
have been ever since working out the free- 
dom of till! human race; and which have re 
ceived, as I Ixdieve, their fullest develop- 
ment in the priuciples of the .American De- 
claration oflnde(M;ndence. Indeed, in no 
olher manner could the New Testament 
have become a system of religion for the 
whole human race, adapted to meet Iho va- 
rying aspects of human depravity. It 
h.ad merely taught precepts, whatever was 
not forbidden mull have lx;cn taken !>s per- 
niitled. Hence, unchecked wickedness 
would sixin have abounded, ftnd the revela- 
tion of God must have become a nullity. 
But by teaching principles of universal ap- 
plication, it is prepared lo meet every rising 
form of moral deviation, and its authority 
is now as all-pervading as al the moment 
when it was first delivered. Our^Saviour, 
as it apiMjurs to me, carries out this princi- 
ple lo the utmost, when, setting aside as it 
were, all olher precepts, he declares that 
our whole duty is summed up in these two- 
commandments, "Thou shall love thy Lord 
thy God with tdl thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself; for this is the law and 
the prophet-s." That is, I suppose him lo 
mean lhat cherishing these principlesin our 
hearts .and carrying them out into all our 
actions, we shall do Ihe whole will of God 
without any olher precept. 

I have thus, my dear brother, endeav- 
ored, in us distinct a manner as I am able, 
lo develop my views on the subject of expe- 
diency. I have done it with great difli 
dence, because I know it is one, from a mis- 
concept ion of which, great misunderstanding 
is likely lo arise. It seemed, however, to 
Ik; required by the nature of our discus- 
sion; anil I hope that what I have suggested 
may throw some little light upon the sub- 
ject. I know of but few points in casuistry 
which at Ihe present moment require a 
more thorough examination. It is from a 
misconec^ption here that Jesuitism has aris- 
en on the one hand, and fanaticism on the 
other. The Jesuit, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, believes himself al liberty lo use 
any devices whatever, lo accomplish a good 
design; or, in olher words, ho declares lhat 
Ihe end .sanctifies the means. The fanatic, 
provided his end lie good, considers himself 
al liberty lo deride the dictates of reason, 
and use Ihc means which have the least pos- 
sible tendency lo accomplish Ihe end which 
he has in view- Ho declares that he bus 
no regard for conscf/ueHCcs. He seerns, 
however, to forget that the end which 
he has in view is a consequence, and 
that it must lie a consequent, lhat is, an 
effect of certain causes, which, in Ihe 
jirovidencc of God, are ordained to pro- 
duce It. If, therefore, he has no regoi'd 
lo con.sequences, and sets in action causes 
without regard lo their efTects, he is as like- 
ly to produce any olher end as lhat which 
he intends. I think, besides, it may some- 
times \ye observed that while men are so 
eniiridy Tcckle-ss of the consequences of 
their conduct upon the cause which they 
es|xnis-e, they"^ are not al all unmindful of 
Ihe consequences to themselres, anH not un- 
frequenlly pursue the same courses which 
shrewd, selfish, and intriguing men adopt, 
to advtuice, by means of ucuuse, their own 
personal interests. 

But I am wandering from the subject im- 
mediately before us, and will therefore close 
by as.suring you that I am, with the great- 
est personal cstecm'and Christian affection, 
yours, very truly. 

The Acthohof the MoralScie.nce. 



New .Article of Extort. — We are told 
that a Yankee broom maker in Ohio has 
ascd some twelve hundred acres of Ixittom 
land, on the Sciotn river, near Columbus, 
and planted Ihe entire plot in broom corn, 
with a view to export the crop to England, 
where he intends to proceed hiiiLScIf, and 
engage extensively in Iho manulacUiring 
of brooms, taking with him Ihe vood for 
the handles, and the machine used for the 
purpose. Brooms made from Ihe .American 
broom corn are so much superior, for va- 
rious uses, to any thing to Ix; had in Eug- 
l.md, that they have become, within a few 
years past, (]uite a fiivorite in that country 
and are now exiiorled thither in large quan- 
tities.— iii-cA</H^e pajxr. 

m-OR 
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iiicetiii)r, he f^avi'the rollowiufr answer to one who 
I him wliere he reeeivell Ills eilitcation: Horn 
a Ruekeve, nii^ed a Housier, luuk a li ssoli in llie 
Cinciniitili Jail, sliidied and praelifed |;aiiibling for 
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I.UTHKR AT THE DIET 01' WORMS. 
Hirr Siehe Ich: ktn nUi nmirra: Cott Mfe mir:* 
ny PAvrtAHu it. hai.i.. 
Thou there! but ysUTday Iho cloi*lcT*s n-ll 
Echoed thy gruaiift, and Ihy rnishod ii|Mri( f>-ll 

E'ouala zephyr':^ hrenlh! 
ITloH llieri' oloiu- a^ain^l tho world! O fight 
Fur nngek! Lo! tliy WL-nkiicss rhaitg'>d to ini^t 

Thai braves all forms of d^ith; 
And bids dcfiiinco iiiito Holl! (lod's power 
O! man of faith! doth help tht-e iit this hour. 
Yes thorf thou art! Awe stnick, and yet intent, 
BolJi 9Ci-[>Ire.l king and mitred priest, are bent 

Toward thco with st*'adfagl gaio! 
*Ti8 Hoaven*B own grandeur stamped upon Uiat 
brow, 

That shninen all prido and pomp of pageant now, 

.So looked men ni ihe mys 
From prophets* uiivi ited fanL% till at the sight 
Appalled Ihey fled, blind with celcitial light. 

What! thonjrli the niighly onfn are sworn and met, 
With vong<-ful xoul, an empty seal to net 

On thine eterual fate'' 
What! thonp;h ix broke the hii!«li of solemn spell 
By muttered threat and rur^r of earth and hell. 

And taunt of scorn and hale? 
Thou movt'les? art, mid storm of firecest ire, 
As that famed rock that bears the b«acun iin-. 
Vain Iiope! to weave for iheo the darkest maze 
Of cnniiing toils. 'I'hou walke^l mid full blazo 

Thai stn-ums from upper throne. 
No lure to tliei' is bribe of rank and gold: 
Like Him to whom long since by tempter bold 

This worlds whole pomp was showni 
Due price for homage done, stem dost thou say 
To timid friends and treacherous foes — away! 
Stand deathless* on thy lofly mountain height — 
A cl'TV hr i>tir lower world to light 

! 1 M I . ii and e;»rlh are past! 
i [ ' I < Mlinll stir the deep profound 
> ". :iiNi<i^' >>L]I, :ind bid the bosom bound 

\\ iili ili'Kight of speech too vast! 
O! Rome, for thee that voice Itns mystic tonn 
With tins pathetic knell—" fallen w thj throne! '* 



AGRICULTURAL. 

Frotii Ihe Cultivator. 
DURAW.K FKNCK— BARNS. 

Mb. L. Tuckkk — Every tarinor should 
have hi.s lands well fenced. will admit 
this, and yet how few have fenoe-s that can 
be trusted. In this climate, where froots 
prevail, fences will need repairs every 
spring if liuilt in Ihe ordinary way; and it 
is one of the greatest vexations that farm- 
ers have to encoimter, tho inellicioncy of 
their frost-shaken fences. The experience 
1 possess in relation to the erection of per- 
manent farm fences, has been considerable. 
A stone wall, which, for some farms, is the 
cheapest and most durable fence, should bo 
constructed by first digging a trench eigh- 
teen inches deep by two feet in width. — 
This should be paved with oak or pino 
boards; and U|)on this commence laying Iho 
foundation, not with small stones that will 
work out, but with largo flat stones that 
will lay well. It is likewise necessary to 
lay the stones lengthwise across the wall, 
which will bind and strengthen it. A wall 
put up in this manner will stand the heav- 
ing influences of frost much longer, and 
maintain its even and straight ap|«arance, 
in which consists the beauty and efficiency 
of a wall, to amply repay the extra ex- 
|>eiisc. Every wall should be made five 
feet high, which is a reasonable security for 
an enclosure against the depredations of 
most animals. It is my opinion that the 
clieapesi fence for farms where stones can- 
not be had, and lumber is scarce and high, 
would be a fence constructed of cast-iron 
pickf^ts, the pattern for the construction of 
which should not exceed one-eighth of an 
inch for the most part, increasing to one- 
quarter where the holes are plactnl for so- 
curing them to the bars. The bars should 
be twelve feet in length, cast very light, 
with holes in them at pro|)cr distances for 
rivctiug. The riveting process is simple, 
and soon done, any blacksmith lieing able 
to rivet from ton to twelve pannelsa d.iy. 
To make the pickets as light as |>ossible it 
is necessary to groove the pattern through 
in the middle three-fourths of an inch, leav- 
ing three inches at the top and bottom solid, 
excepting the holes where they are secured 
to the bars. Three feet in length enough 
for a picket. The expense of construction 
would be lessened by tho use of woodeu 
posts instead of iron; the latter, however, 
would be preferable. A farm provided with 
a fence of this material, if kept thorough- 
ly painted, would be fenced, not for a day, 
but for all time. 

1 have found the mast durable way to set 
posts and prevent them from being thrown 
out by frost, is to dig the holes large enough 
to admit of their being filled up with small 
stones and lime mortar; the lime prevents 
decay, and the stones prevent in a great 
measure the action of frost. It is of tlie ut- 
most importance for farmers who wish con- 
tentment of mind, good neighbors, the en- 
joyment of their own property, and to be 
free from vexatious litigation, to put up 
good and efficient fences both inside and 
out. 

A FEW Hl.NTS ON BaBXS IMTEMnED FOR 
IIav. — The site for these buildings is of 
the first importance. It should 1)C in the 
vicinity of the hay field, for in the hot 
and sultry season it is a saving of time 
and lalior to have them thus located. — 
It should be, if |K>ssiblc, dug into the side 
of a hill, which will enable you todraw tho 
load near the roof, which elevation will 
likewise enable you to pitch the hay down. 
All will admit it is easier. If you have no 
hill side Ujion which to build, the posts of the 
barn should be at least fourteen (cct high, 
which will secure ample hay-room, which 
is very much needed in all hay barns. — 
The opening for putting in the hay should 
be at the east, as it will be shaded in the af- 
ternoon, the time in which most hay is put 
in. To construct barns for this purpose in 
the most economical way, I would recom- 
mend placing the posts upon the sills at the 
<listance of twelve feet asunder, gird paral- 
lel with the sills half way up the posts, 
then lioard up by placing the boards length- 
wise from plate to sill. For a roof, match 
the boards close and lay two thicknesses, 
taking care to break joints. Every barn 
should be provided with a conductor or 
lightning rod. .\n easy method is to put 
them up in the form of a half circle, 
stretching along the roof, .supported by non- 
conductors. The lliiid coming in contact 
with eitherond of the conductor will travel 
to the opposite end, where it will explode 
into the air. Yours rospectfutlv. 

II. COOKR. 
Tiroli, Dulchcss counlij, N. V., 1845. 

I.uirii) Mani;rk. — The Chinese, who 
' |,;i: ii< il-iily skilful in the management 
ai. iiM- . are extremely careful not to 
I," in,. smallest portion; and, according 
u n..!, li, ■ Staunton, they prefer the 

•i, Sir ' i;>- ''at of all others, and next 

,n r liiritstoi.. "licli they apply in a 
night-ooil, 
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— The theory i 
some Euroixai, 
only as contain "li 

can fatten animals - 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, conlalris 
nn article, translated from the Vn u- 
the "Falling of C.ittle, and the I.. 
of Milk, by M. M. Dumas. Hons, 
and Haven." In this article, the ilr m.v 
above mentioned, is strongly and elaljorate- 
Iv defended. It is obvious tliat the subject 
involves a n.alter of great practical impor- 
tance, viz: that of selecting the proper 
plants for the fattening of animals and lhe_ 
nroduction of butler. The researches of 
the chemist and philosopher, may be ol 
service in deciding this point, though it ap- 
to us that in llie sidoption of new the- 



ories, we should be careful that they arc 
not opposed to well-established facts. A 
sensible writer has well remarked, that 
" jHirbaps nothing has done so much to dis 
credit, ainou'^sl the in.-tSo of farmers the 
probability of profitably making the s 
ence of chemistry available for the pur| 
ses of agriculture, as repeated oisertions 
made by chemists, cither at variance with, 
or only partially founded on facts." It 
strikes us that the article to which wo al- 
lude is in some particulars obnoxious to this 
charge. In advocating the theory that an- 
imals have nut bc^eii known to fatten on food 
devoid of fat, it is .stated that hogs have 
not been known to fatten on pnintoes! At 
the conclusion of the article, ih« writer 
gives a summary of the conclusions arrived 
a!, among which is liilil down, " that pota- 
toes, mangel wurlzel, and carrots, only fat- 
ten .so far as they are joined with products 
containing fat substance, such as straw, the 
seeds of threat plants, bean, or oil-cajte. " 
It will hardly he nccos.sary to refer to par- 
ticular cases to show that this conclusion is 
at variance with facts — the experience of 
many a Yankee, and doubt not that of ma- 
ny an Irishman, contradicts it. Am there 
not to be found many persons who have fat- 
tened animals on potatoes or carrots? We 
have fattened animals on potatoes, with no 
additional food than such a quantity of 
«traw or hay as wa-s necessary to give prop- 
er distention to the bowels, and assist the 
animal to " raise the cud, " and never saw 
Uiltcr licef than from cattle thus fed. In 
some of the cases we have in mind, the 
wholi! quantity of food given, besiilcs the 
potatoes, would not have been sufficient to 
sustain the animal in ordinary condition. — 
So in regard to hogs, we have known many 
cases where the accunnilnlion of fat 
could be attributed to nothing else but pota- 
toes. We cannot cite cases whore potalo<'S 
were the nn/y food given, but the i|uautily 
of other kinds would never have fattened 
them. 

The experiment, to which these French 
chemists refer in support of their theory, if 
well cooduclei in otrier respects, must, in 
our opinion, have been made with an infe- 
rior breed of hogs. 

In a nolo altacherl to tho article upon 
which we have made tho abovi? comments, 
isa remark in relation to the effects of car- 
rots when given to milch cows, to which wu 
wish to call the attention of our readers — 
It is said " This sort of food [carrots] is 
reserved for those cows which are not so 
good milkers, and whose milk it is wished 
.iliN farther to impoverish, in order that it 
may serve as a substitute for woman's 
milk." Now wo would inquire whether 
anything like the elfoct here indicated is 
known to follow the iiseol carrots for cows 
in this country? So far as we are acquain 
ted, the effect of carrots is believed to be to 
make the milk richer instead of poorer. 

Cultivation of Wheat. — \n interest- 
ing experiment, showing at the same time, 
tho lienefils of stirring the soil, and also 
the danger of drawing false conclusions, is 
given by L. Vernon Harcourt, in the agri- 
cultural de|>artnient in the London Garde- 
ner's Chronicle. 

lie had seen the statement that the tail- 
ings of wheat, called " chickenscraps, " be- 
ing, in fact, only the refuse of the grain, 
would yet produce a good crop of the hea- 
viest, fullest seed. Disbelieving it, and Ik- 
ing desirous of undeceiving the farmers by 
proving its fallacy, he proceeded to try Ihe 
ex|K!riincnt. Accordingly, a small plat of 
ground was sown, oue-half with goiKl 
wheal, and the other half tailings. On 
roturning home after an absence of some 
weeks in tho spring, he was surpriscil to 
find the Litter covering the ground as thick 
as the grass on a meadow; l>ut found, upon 
nquiry, that the person having charge of 
experiment, considering the seed good 
for nothing, hail sown five or six times as 
muchof it as the other. As this thworted 
the design of a comparison, half the thick 
sown was directed to lie hoed out till of the 
same thickness as tho other from good seed. 
The other half of the thick sown was left 
to lake its chance. At harvest, the first 
twelve plants in one row of each sort, were 
taken as a sample; and the produce weigh- 
ed as follows: 

Av. pars, 
r.reins. pr. pl'l. 
12 plants from good seed wciplied, 92G 6.6 
12 plantA I'rom Uilinga left thick do, .351 3.B 
' 2 pluulA of Ihe sumo thinned, do, 1133 7.8 
It is of course evident to every intelli- 
gent person that the increase in the product 
of tho hoed portion was owing to the culti- 
vation by hoeing, which is further proved 
by tho meagre supply from the unho<'d 
wheat from the tailings. But the experi- 
Biit perforrried underothercircumslances, 
and with other seed, might have led to very 
erroneous conclusions. 



From Uie Albany C'nitivalor. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE SOUTHWEST.- 

On the 4th Feb. .Mr. R. crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, at the " Iron Danks, " marked on 
the ma|>s as Columbus, Kentucky, built 
between the river and a hill some 200 feet 
high, com|)Osed of clay, lead mid iron stone, 
and up which the road leads to an etitirc 
change of soil and description of country 
from that on the opposite side of the river. 
Here the face of tlie country is ipiite bro- 
ken; soil rich clay; timber, beach, sugar, 
poplar, oaks, hickory, dog-wood, &c. — all 
of which indicate a good strong soil, nnd 
good grass land; yet it is not here, notwith- 
standing this is the blue grass state. 

But here is not to be found the same kind 
of population that is to be found in the blue 
grass and stock raising part of Ky. The 
crops here are corn enough to eat and feed 
through the winter, and tobacco cneougli to 
sell to buy the few necessaries re(|uired. — 
The farms arc small and houses generally 
poor, nnd here as in Missouri, always some- 
thing out of order — stables without doors — 
farms without gales — and whole neighbor- 
hoods without a good head of cattle, hor- 
Hos, hogs or sheep. There is in this |>art 
of Ky.. an abundance of most e.xcollent 
lunil, tolerably heavy limbered, that can be 
had for alK)ut S>2 an acre, out of which ex- 
cellent farms could lie made. 

On the 5th, Mr. R. passed into Tennes- 
see — Ihe land similar to that described yes- 
terday. The best buildings arc Ihe tower- 
ing tol»acco hous<!s, in which the crop is 
hung up, as soon as it is cut and wilted, 
where it hangs todry. anil is then " fired. " 

The great pest in the cultivation of this 
crop, are the worms that prey u[ion the 
leaves, ,and unless destroyed, will destroy 
tho crop. The eggs are deposited by a 
miller almost as large as Ihe humming bird, 
and very much resembling it in inovi;- 
Ills, upon tho upper and umlcr side of 
' aves, from the time it is about half 
II lill it matures. These hatch and 
V " powerful quick," asd eat " power- 
liully," and have all to Ik; picke<l off by 
I hand; though some have trained turkeys to 
foriii a part of the work. In cutting up 
^n, the laborer seizes the stalk with 
[lin "P"'* nearly to the 

1 .1 wU " "'out liulcher kiiilV', then 
II' *„;' throws into piles to wilt, 
( Ills It oil ana • . . ' 

which it will dd in -^"^ Y hours, when It „ 
hauled to the. hou-;e .inJ '<""R ucr.«s sticks 
in Ihe upper tier an.l .so do ^" 'h" 
are fuUVwhen it is sufficien.'X 'fry. ln'K<^ 
fires are built on the ground sn ^'5 <o !{i»e 
as much heat as possible with lit'.." nlaxe 
or smoke. This is a dangerous open.. ion 
and accidenl- -^ '■'■■■n. -Mler it i- 



thus cured, it hangs till a wet speHwoisl- 
ens it so that it can be handled to strip, or 
if the ro.ora is wanted, it is taken down oud 
liiilkwl away to make room for Ilia next 
cutting. The crop averages atwit BOO lbs. 
to tho acre, worth 2i to 3c., and 2 lo 3 
acres to a hand. As a matter of course 
when tolvict-o is the general crop, Ihe land 
is rich; yet generally speaking ihe pciople 
do not appear so in this part of the country. 

.Although here is nothing but corn and 
fodder, yet slock looks lx;tler than in Mis- 
souri. Pretty good oxen with miserable 
yokes and bows, arc worked U|Hin more 
miserable carts. In fact all tho fanning 
implements arc of tho roughest kind — even 
brooms, that indispensable article with a 
Vaiikce bou3ekce|ier, are not to be found, 
unless you are pleased to denominate that 
miserable little switch of broom straw with 
which you see a negro poking about the 
floor as though looking lor ilropjied pins 
rather than sweeping, by the name of 
broom. Perhaps you may think ihc floors 
are all c.ir|>eled — on the contrary I never 
saw the first one of these household ftom- 
forUs. 

This district is a natural " cccalbion " of 
swine, and needs no nrfilii-ial hi^ hatching 
in.achino to encourage the natural increase 
of pigs. With little feeding and less care, 
particularly when "mast" is plenty, they 
live, move, have their being, indejH.'ndcnt of 
tlu;ir owner, but who nevertheless is depen- 
dent on them for his living. 

The western district of Tennessee con- 
tains an abundance of most excellent land, 
yet covered with native growth ol forest 
trees, mostly oak, except upon creek bot- 
tom land, and occasionally upon .small tracts 
of upland; where all the kinds of timber 
usually found upon the richest alluvial 
Land of the west, grow in the greatest lux- 
uriance; requiring a great deal of hard toil 
to prepare it for culture, but afl'ording an 
assurance to the husliaudman lhat when 
once cleared, he w ill have a soil that no ju- 
dicious system of cullurr can ever wear 
out. But I am sorry to say lhat that sy.^- 
lein however, is not pursued generally, as 
can l>e .seen in the fact .after a few years of 
'skinning," it becomes lixj poor to pro 
duce a good crop of tobacco, and therefore 
the tobacco planter is annually making ad- 
ditions of new land instead of trying to 
keep up the fertility of that which was first 
cleared. Tobacco is a very ameliorating 
crop, nnd leaves the land in fine condition, 
particularly for wheat; which crop howev- 
er, is but little cultivated, for two reasons — 
first, the tobacco crop in "wormy time," 
requires every pair of hands on the planta- 
tion that is able to crush a worm, at the ve- 
ry lime loo when the wheat needs an equal 
amount of care to save it from total destruc- 
tion by the weevil, which often de.stroys the 
crop even after it h.id been thrashed nnd 
cleaned and .stored away. And secondly, 
the tobacco is a more certain crop in growth 
and sale for cash, which is the grand desid- 
eratum, and which will be sure to prevent 
Iho cultivator from bestowing any caro to- 
wards the improvement or preservation of 
his soil in a country where new land can bo 
purchased so cheap as it can here, when 
that first cleared will no longer produce his 
favorite crop. 

On the 7lh of Feb., between Dresden 
and .lackson, Tenn., I liegan to leave tho 
tobacco and among the cotton plantations, 
the soil becoming more sandy and light, 
though not showing niiich more appear- 
ance of wealth, until within the precincts 
of the latter town, which is beautifully sit- 
uated on a pl.'iin, and contains some 1,500 
inhabilaiils, and many handsome mansions; 
a very fine court house and a college and a 
flourishing female school. Leaving this 
place a short distance from tho town, we 
cross the "Forked Deer Creek," over a 
toll bridge nnd high clay turnpike over a 
two mile %vide liottoin. subject to overflows, 
nnd covered with beach timl>er, which if 
Icared off and set with grass, I venture to 
say would prove more profitable land than 
some of Ibo npland. 1 notice generally 
that the lioltoms are the last to be cleared, 
but time will prove their virtue. Out of 
this stream, the cotton from this region is 
.sent ill flat Ixjalisto the Mississippi. Be- 
tween this town and Lagrange, the last 
town in Tenn., tho land grows more and 
more .sandy, and when loidly cultivated, is 
very liable to wash into gullies; some of 
which, particularly by the road side, be- 
comes perfectly uniiiauogeable. Passed 
fine cotton plantations, and som<! very gcKxl 
and some I think very poor land, covered 
with small black oak tlmlicr, and crossed 
the llalchee river, which in high water is 
navigable for steamboats, and like nearlv 
all the streams in this country, bavin / 
wide overflowable bottom. We arc n 
fairly entered ujion lhe,cotton region, ih i 
being the all engrossing crop of this pari 
of Tennessee, and of which I expect here- 
after to have much to sec and say as I |mo- 
ceerl .south. 

This, 9th of Feb., four miles south of 
Lagrange, upon a very warm sunny day, I 
crossed the .Mississippi line. The gnu^a to- 
day looks green and spring like, and plum 
trees are leaving, and peach buds are just 
ready to burst into blossoms. .Much land 
shows that there has been a good i\r.a\ of i 
kind of work done that people really sec iu 
to lie in .sober earnest when they call ii 
"plowing." Tho weather is more like 
May than February. Birds and frogs mil- 
king melody — gra-ss growing — floweis 
blooming — gardens making, etc. 

From here to Holly Springs, Ihe county 
seat of .Marshall Co., and a flourishing (iie 
town, Ihe land grows hilly and sandy, a»d 
bottom lands more swampy. The upland 
limber mostly black oak, interspersed with 
white oak and hickory, nnd much of it i:n- 
eultivated. Some fine farms — horses gcod 
— cattle poor and sheep poorer. In the 
course of the day after passing Holly 
Springs, 1 met with the first stone that 1 
have seen since leaving the mountains of 
Missouri. It is a kind of rcdish sand and 
iron slone, and has the appt^arance of being 
of volcanic origin. Pas.sed t)xford, the 
county seal of Lafayette co., and crowed 
the Tallahatchie river, (I like these Indian 
names,) which is also another high water 
sleainlx>al stream, with wide bottom uncul- 
tivaled beech land, u|x)n which grass in- 
stead of lic^s ought to Ix; growing. Sav 
mills through all this region being scarc«, 
nnd lumber from IS 1. 50 to 82, .50 per hui- 
dred. nearly all the houses are built of log!. 
Near the south line of Lufayello, cross<d 
the " Yokenaluffa, " (a very pretty nnne 
when you get usc^d to il,) across a liea<h 
Imltom, with a liberal sprinkle of the b»'aj- 
liful holly. 

On the" 12th of Fell., in Yallabusba ai, 
I saw |)eaeli and plumb Ire'Cs in fall bloon, 
and garden }H^as and potatoes up. and o.'ls 
sowing. .And here in one field 1 saw !0 
one horse, or one mule plows, skioning tie 
surface; of this light, hxwc, fine, uody s<;l, 
and sending it on a voyage of dlicovery to 
the gulf of Mexico. And as in thia coin- 
try I am going to iniliatc my readers iilo 
the arcana of a cotton plani.'ition, 1 vill 
here |>arl company with tbein. luvlcr thoas- 
sii ranee that the country wcureyet to r.'ii- 
blo over will afl'ord an alHinilancc of iiei- 
denls far more iiitcrcsiiiig than that wNch 
we have hitherto visited; and I huDply 
hope lhat I mav be able so to colled andar- 
rango thfjse incid<*nls that you will he 
pleased to continue lo give a monthly vcl- 
come to ihc familiar face of voiir old frimd, 
SOLON liOl!li\SO.\ 
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KENTMCKV BANKS. 

I1\SK OK LouisviixL. — I's spiirioii!) — puvaWe to 
hearer, duted April 1, lt*-M. Vign<-tte liiit<':iiiiho;it 
with II. Clay on the whcflhousc. onc'ti L-vcr 

issnt-d hy Ibr Hiuik. 

Ka\k of Lonnyii.i.r. — a*s p;iyabli> lo B. Banii. K. 
Thurston, Custiier, John S. Sncad, Trt'siJcnt. I 
ly cxfCiited, g<Micrally, and particularly Ih' 
in thi! cunlri- of th*» note. 

letter C, payahh^ to B. Millikin, dntod n, 
IcCW. The gi|riiaturot( coamv and tJie ink tnii';h 
pah^r than in Ihc g'-nuine not<-. Others ot )h« 
same (tf nomination and date, arc payable to W. 
N«»bitt. 

Bank of KcMrritv and Branchks. — G'l; i 
payable to viirions p«irnon.sof the diirurent Br ' 
and of vitriona dales, Htgucd J. C. tlwf , 
Cashier, W. I!. Pope. Frt sidi-nl. S--,, 
filling Kaiiif hiiiid wriiiiitr — ih<*iiil« i 
They niiiy be dftcctcil l»v ot's-.-r^in^r ' . 
rijrlit un-l k-fl of ihr vicneli.-. Intlr 
h perfect wreath siirronndB ih-- t\j:nt. ' 
foiiiiterfeit it is but p:ir(ially forriHMi, and i!i 
pnivinjj vt-ry imperfert. The whole apprir 
of III'- couuterfeit is calculated lo deceive ;ii; 

jud^res. 

cniuilorfi it, letter A, payable to C. P. More- 
h'Mcl, (_;. C. (rwathniey, Caiihier, and John I. Jjco' 
PreHidenl. .SignatureK well executed. The com 
terfeit is shorter than the genuine, and in the top 
line there is a comma (.) before the word Direc- 
tors. 

lOO's letter B, various dales and payable to dif- 
ferent persons Nigncd G. . C. CwalbiiK-y, Cashier, 
lud W. H. Pope, Presideiit, nignaUires well ex#»- 
^uted. Some tire stamped acrosfi iho f.ice *■ .Mus.-jol 
iL Co., Maiu blrcet, Louisville." This nmy be 
easily detected by ihe nite of the bill; ii 15 oiUy 
seven inches in Itujgth, while the genuine it • quar- 
ter of an inch longer. 

2i)'8 nia/ie payable to R. S. Todd, lett r A, dated 
June 16, lS2h, John I. Jaco's, Presid. m, G. C 
Gwathmey, Cashier, badly oxecute<l. The figure 
of the Indian on the left hand wry iinpf-rfectly and 
coarsely engraved, :ind filling up b:tulv done. 

5's letter C, payable to John T. Cuiipbell. 

[I i-TUp countcrf. il lIMJ's are on ibe Urmnchee at 
Bowling tireon. Kmnkfort and llopkinaville. 

NoRTHKK.N Bark of Kk.>itik kv. Parif.—30's Idler 
B, pay Thn(M.«i Kelly, Ort. '2H, I KS^. vignelte a 
train of RnilroHd cars, badly execuled. paper flimsy 
and engraving too dark — M. T. t^eou, Cadiieri 
John TilfonJ. President. 

fi's letter^ pay Thomas Ketly, Jane 17. 18a^, 
M. T. Scott, Cnshier, John Tilford, PmMent.— 
Filling up and signatures clumsy and by the aanie 
hand. 

NoitTim.H Bask ok Kkntitky, at Lexington. — 
I'm, signed Jno. Tilford, President, dnted ^Ih 
of Jan., 11S4.'), has r^^ceutly In-en put in cin iihition. 
The whole appearuuce of the note is well calcu- 
lated to deceive; upon minute exaniiiiatiou tlje 
vignette at the top, especially the female figure, 
will be found coor.'^ly executed, aud the impres- 
sion a sliade or two lighter than iu the genuine nole. 
The signature of the President which is well ni^h 
perfect, when inspected through a magnifying 
glass is discovered to be engraved, but to the luiked 
eve presents even* appearance of being written- 

rrs, letter A, payable at various branches to W. 
Dunn and nih' rs. M. T. Scott, Cashier; signature 
and tilling up in tlie same hand writing; paper of 
a yellowish cast, well calculated todeceive, if not 
closely exuininet. 

5*B letter E.psy W. K. Ilnlloway, Sept. 24, 1839; 
M. V. Scott, Cishier; T. W. Tilford, President. 
Vignette, a Locomotive and a train of care, pale, 
but calculated U deceive. 

m-i. letter A, vignette. Railroad cars; 1 third of 
an inch ntiorter than the genuine- lO's alt' red 
from I's. 

20's spunoui; vignette, a TomiM 
wounded man; letter D, dated Au< < 
W. S. Sault. Cashier, J. N. Tilfonl. I , . . 
place of J. Ti'ford, payable to Ij. S. S.insleLii. .No 
resemblance Id the genuine, ^^le si|.nialu res have 
bct<n marked out in fine huir lines, iuid which are 
not covered is the signature. 

20's letter J, pay A. H;iwkius 1st January, 1828, 
others Noveisber l, Ir'.'ig, M. T. Scott, Caaliier, (no 
dots bet ween llie letters M. T. S. as in tbe genuine,) 
John 'I'ilford, Pirsident. The wonl twenty on the 
margin, near the right end of the uppnr part of Ihe 
bill, in the counterfeit is one third of an inrh from 
tlie iiinrgin— in the genuine il almost touches. 

'Jirs leiur l>, dated Lexington October I. IKi<J. 
Vignette, a man in a sitting posture, with a female 
kneeling; ;oar«« engraving, without any attempt 
toropv Ihe genuine. 

UOV lett-r A, Miiv I, lH-13, paperJtM* <1^<1 thin. 

lOO's |e:i..r B, pay B. Moore- -»*«^ I*. ^^^< '''(J- 
iieltc dark uiid iinperfi>>^ 

NoRTiijcaN U-M^ ^i' Kentucky, branch at Louis- 
vill«»— .T# nay to T. Anderson, d tted August 10, 
M-T. ScoU, C ishier, paper light, engraving 
faint; olnerwisc well calculalerj tn tfereiv.', 

Nortlisrn Bank of Keniii. ^ 1 1 1 K'trh 
mond — >'s letter K, pay \N h 
1840. fiignuture of the 1' .lUr 
hand nn,l too short: |i;<|>-'r 1 >.irs'' 
aud thick; .M.T.S. 

Tl 

A**fT:n9 Asn .Mi 
a good imitation, hut : 1 .tli' :< : 

• .5's, easily deie- i.-.i. 

,NK OF TtNNF. 

daleil 2:^1 June, payable 1 
poorly executed. 

" •'s letter A. dated April I -*3», Henry Ew- 
in^ Costlier; (written Kuwini;. .Vf. Nichel, Fre«- 
deit. 

id's altered from lO's. In the altered note the 
ccntnf arms isoatbe rightceiitn. Brancb«8 have 
aUo !)een altered. 

lIxioN Bank, Nashville. — 100*8 altenrd from 
5's. 'Die genuine HUI*s have tli<- full length figure 
cf justice at each end; the ^'b have eagles at the 



TI.EWINSKI, Arcli||<M-l.-On",.ein 
• Ihe L'j.per Siory of ihe County Clerkt. 
Oth.-. J.»MngtOll, July *?■?, itij. B-lf 

C^HEIT LITKKAKY K.NTKKPIilsr: !_ 
jr Bouks by Mail— The "VVslilic" hy«iem re- 
vived by the original editor— The cash system re- 
duced til iu nliiio':l liniit by a reduction of oun 
half.— 'ITie Weekly Volume, a select Circulating 
: and country. 

■ !iie!5.1ay of January, 1845, will 
If ;>ncou.sIy at Phihidelphia and 
nuinhcT o( Smith's Wtrktij VoJ- 
Mling Library for town und 
1 of Waldic's, at a greatly re- 
i-^e size and new lype. Con- 
iial, and for the first seven 
r of Watdie's Library, and to 



r for In 



f of "Waldle,*' occasion* 
I t -nt of the currency, and since 
" ■ ildic, iu 18-Ul, the editor has 

liiidod by numerous uld sub- 
. that the plan of publishing 
1 form to go by mail, so long 
■ inch has alforded an immense 
' < iie.iu-a individuals a mental resaurco 
• ihcir tastes, was still a great unsupplied 

. s has run riot so long, and llie public 
il slimuluted so constantly, lhat some 
.ir.jiieeinenlsto retniee niust be offered, 
ii<my studieil, |u enable us to pour the 
i;..iNi ..I knowb'dge iulothe lilltc channels which 
lead to every fireside, and by itistnuatiiig a taste 
for Ihe c.vcellent and the true, to imparl a new 
charm and a new attraclion lo that congregation 
of secure and ble.«5sed enjoyments which wo call 
//wnc. 

iTiose inducements we now offer, by redncing 
the cost to one half the original sum — u better ar- 
rangement for Ihe early reception of new books 
from Europe — acnshcapitnl to ensure the contin- 
uance f.f the work, an excellent printer, and a 
piiblisb'-r lo devote bis undivided attention to Ibo 
de'Ptjii.is ef subscribers. 

For a cent a day, pi>stage included, we supply at 
leasts (Inudecimo Ijook every week to a whole 
fainih . We can put books in circulation through 
llic w!i<<1e interior of the country in Ihroe weeks 
after lie inssue in l..ondon; and compete in cheap- 
QoMvvjtb any pn-ss lhat can be established. To 
the first fuiirteen voliiines of "Waldie's J..il(;rary," 
the editor refers for the evidence of the kind of 
inaleri;ils within his reach, und of his ability lo se- 
lect llierelroni. 

Our }>lan embraces Ihe publication of tho new*- 
est nil. I l>. Hi books in Ihe various departments of 
Tr .veis, Voyages, ^ovels. Tales, Sketches, Biog- 
raphy and Meiiioiri — in short Ilie whole range of 
ptdite literature, and including translations mado 
eApressly for the work. The editor has access lo 
and a knowledge of, the best and most extensive 
public aud private collections on this continent. 

'i'crms: "The Weekly Volume, or, Select Li- 
brary.^' will be printed on a double super-royal 
slieel, sixteen pages quarto, three colums on each, 
and mailed we.-kTy with greatcare. 
One copy, $4 pr an*m i Five copies $1^ pr an*m 
Three copies 10 " | Ten copies, 25 " 

Always in lulvance. 

ID" The postage of this periodical, IfK) miles 
and under, U cts.; over 100 miles, 9i cts. 

The Journal of Belles Letlres occupy the two 
first pages. This leaf will contain original litera- 
ry matter and news, criticisms, lists of ne\v books, 
with a guide to their respective merits; and, in 
fact, win embrace what might properly be called 
the liltniry markft. 

The whole will be printed and finished with the 
same care and accuracy as book work. The fifiy- 
two numbers will form two volumes truly worthy 
of preservation, of four hundred and sixteen pages 
each, equal in quantity to twelve hundred pages, 
or three volumes of Recs Cyclopedia. Each vol- 
will be accompanied by a title page and in- 
dex. LLOYD P. SMITH, Publisher, 

Philadelphia. 
To whom atl orders should be addressed, 
i he first work to lie publt^ied will l>e a transla- 
n from the I Vcnrh, onlilled "The Tbr«o 
■ >nis," Kntrlaiid, Scotland. Ireland, by the Vis- 
count d'Arliiicourt. June 3, lt>45. 
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Charles M- Leupp, 
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Benjamin R. 



James T. Brady, 
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William T. Iloppin, 
John P. Hidner, 
Charles W. Saiidford, 
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, Nashville.— lOV. letter A, 
ontha alter 



! I Bank of Tennf-ssee, Naahville. — 

\, pay A. CrnwfonI, Mi Marah 1844. 

of the words " Plaulers' Bank of 
^ •.*' Very badly executed, engravings 
.,.uu. r man (he r' liniiiei vi^Miette, Railroad cars, 
Steamboat, Ate ji uv.luii, Wright, Hatch &. Edson, 
New Orleans, f li -raver^. 
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ACAIftD. — A gentleman, at present residing 
in Ih- North, but a native of the South, and 
who has been for many years a practising Pliysi- 
cian, beiu'^' desirous of relinquishing bis profession, 
und devo'iiig himself lo the instruction of yputli, 
in prepariii<: them for College, &.c. Ate, n*s|iect- 
fully off rs bi^ .services as " Priratr Tutor " fot'ono 
or mor. r.imilies, who may prefer the tuilioa of 
■their < li Mren under their own roof, to that of a 
Publie histilution. References of the highest re- 
.spert;ibiliiy can be seen at the office of the Editor 
of the 'True American,' Cassiits M. Ci-av, V.t*\. 
July ii2, IM.'*. N-Im. 

PE K I F OCA L j^PE<:TA< I.fi8— A 
new and superior artiele of /XriH riuan ms i- 
ufacture. for sale bv M . J . M . BARLOW. 
These glasses are' highly recommeoiir l by IV. 
Lardner. Dr. .McClelUo, of Philadelphia. l»r. 
Musaey of Cincinnati, President l.iiidsley < f 
Nashville I'niversity, and several oIIk t acienlifi: 
gentlemen, who have tested their Mip-riority — 
which CO n»n sis in reiulering tho eye pei lectly fre^ 
from pain in long use. All who have <«'.casion t< 
renew their sight, and lliose especially who experi- 
ence an uneasy or painful sensation in Ihe u^e el 
tliQ ordinary glasses, are respectfully requestetl to 
call and give them a trial. It/'Oold Spectacles, 
of extra quality and finish, with Perifocal glasses, 
at New York prices. 

Lrxiiigtoii, June 20, 1845. 3t» 

OOT BEEK A SAR$iAPARIL£.A 
WEAO, (excellent Summer Bcvcragi 
iiiaiiufactureil and for sale by 

F. B. WEBB, No. 2. Logan's Ro« 
July 8, 18-15. ()-tf 

JOB PRINTIIVC}.— Every description 
Plain and Fancy Job Printing neatly 
expeditiously done at this office, on very reaso 
hie terms. An extensive und fiishionable 
sortment of Types, and other materials of the most 
excellent kind, will be used. PntcKs unifonn and 
moderate. A share of patronage is solicited. 

june 3. 1845. — l-tf 

PBOSPEt'TlTs^OF TIIE CONSERVA 
TIVE, a Monthly Periodical. 
Tlie diversified interests. Civil nnd Religious 
*vhich our widely extended country embraces 
have suggested the propriety of publi^ihing a peri- 
otlical, devoted to the cans*- of Rational Liberty, 
and which slioll studiously endeavor to promulgate 
views truly concer%'ative in Iheir legitimate teii- 

Wo propose to operate with no Civil or Keligiou.s 
parly: believing that independence of opinion is 
eiNi'iiiial tntrntb and lioni sly : receiving or discard- 
ing whatsoever may Im> peculiar lo any sect or 
parly, as itbearMthe test of un|>erverted reason. 

We hope to act, as responsible only lo the lur of 
conscience and of <tod; unfettered by Ihe tyranny 
of prejudiced opinion. 

The Conservalive shall be published monthly, in 
New York, embruriiig all topiirs which have a spe- 
ei;d refereiiee to our Nulioiial welfare and glory, 
anil fiiriiishiiig space for all oilier malter* cniisisteiit 
with it« .le«ig„. Some of the able^i w bolarsof the 
are e\peeted to contrfbute to itseidumiis. 

riie size of our Periodical shall l»e as large, ;tiid 
its execution as perf-et, as its means can furm>h. 

The lirsi number will be issued about the Isi of 
Oetober, IH.'.. 

Tr.niis— $1, paid in advance; .9:135 paid three 
mouths after Ihe date of the lirt-t number. j 
I. W. WARNER. 
//. hrhnlfofh,m»fHaut1 oth^rit ' 

W.i|,.,in.t...r.'. J't.r .' -tl 1-,!.'. 



CIRCULAR. 
Amrrican Art-I'niom Rooms, ( 
January, 1845. J 

THE American Art-riiion, now in the 6tll year 
"t" its existence, was incorporated by the 
r ■ of New York, for the promotion of fhe 
the United Stales. Such institutions, in 
tloingmore for Art than iiioiiarcbs and 
i lie Arl-Tnion of London devotes to the 
iris an iin;ame of near seventy thousand dollars. 
Ours, being tlie first established in this country, 
during Uie formative and experimental period of 
ils existence, has found much to hinder its growth. 
It is bt^lieved now to be firmly eslablisbej and to 
have entered upon a career of wid^-ly t-xtendiiig 
iisel'utness, — its income the last year having been 
more than ten thousand dollars. 

Xo American can fail tol>e proud of the fact lliat 
.\mericnn Arliais, in every work of Fine Art, have 
iln :idy won distinction, even iu the most culliva- 
I' lj circles of Ibe old world, and that, among us, 
;iriistical talent is showing itself in every quarter. 
Slill, many have supposed lhat our grealereqnality 
of wealth — the rapid distribution of estates — the 
republican plainness of our lustea and Ihe indepen- 
dence of our feelings, must prevent lhat patron- 
age which hasulways been con8idere<i necessary to 
great excellence in Art. The taste of the people 
und the skill of the artist must mutually miuisler 
to each other, and neither con Ik- cultivuied except 
by aid from without. The artist must have pur- 
chasers and llie people must have works of art, lie* 
fore the quiet lessons of the ideal and the L>euutiful 
can profluce their proper efllect. But works of 
Fine Art are so expensive a luxury that the weal- 
thy and high Imrn alunecan hope i« procure them, 
except on the plan of the Arl-L'nion, which off^ers 
to the artist, patronage without a patron, and seeks 
to cultivate llie general lasle by placing meriloriuus 
works of arl wiltiin the reach of Ihe smallest 

Each subscriber of five dollars, becomes a mem- 
Iterof Ibe Arl-Union for a year, and is entitled lo 
all its |>rivileges. The money tbutj oblainnd. after 
paying necessary expenses, is applied for ihe bene- 
fit of lli>' members alone, as follows: One or more 
large oiiiriiial engravings of choice pictures are 
produ' • '1 ID each year, and every member has a 
copy ui Uiem. The residue of the funds, is devo- 
ted lo th" purchase of works of native or resident 
artisth, VI liieh are |>uhlicly dislrtbttled, by lot, among 
tho in- iiitiers.at Ihe Annual .Meetiiig on the Friday 
befort- ( tinslmus, in each year. The .Arl-l'niou 
Rooms ;il-.o include n fine picture gallery, the walls 
of wliM-li are at atl limes, bung with paintings, 
either purchased by the institution, or placed there 
by III.- oM iiers for sale, which is under the care of 
the ^>ii{)crintendent, and is free to uU tho members 
with tlicir friends, and otliers interested in the 
progress of Art. llius, for only five dollars, each 
iiieniber is sure of recuiving u large engraving 
Cperliops more) of great merit, worth Ibe whole 
price of subscription ond the chniice of obtaining, 
in iv'ditiou, one of ttie paintings or other worksof 
art purcba.-K3di some of which :irc of great value; 
lesides keeping open a free gallery, which, hy fre- 
•pieiit changes, bos always the cburm of freshness 
and novelty. 

Tlie paintings and oilier works of art, distribu- 
ted Ihe last year, actually cost tho Art-Union 
altont seven thousand dollars, each member re- 
ceiving a fine steel engraving, bv Jones, of tbo 
|opuI.ir piclure, "Sparking,** liy t-^dmoiids, and a 
fine elchiiig of the "Escape of Capt. Wharton," 
by Hoppin, und ninety-two members received 
valuable paintings, Slc. 

The success of the last year, justifies the hope 
thai, this vear, a much larger number of paintings, 
fic., will fie dislribuled, and the fine historical nic- 
l«re of "llie Capture of Major Andre,*' by Du- 
nind, isolready in the hands of the engravers, to 
bt executed in line, on steel — tho figures by 
Jones and the landsca[K> by Smilie. 

The Inslitutioii is managed by gentlemen who 
are not orlisls, and have no privileges beyond the 
other members, and no compensation but ihesutis- 
fjction of serving the cause of .Art; Ihey, there- 
forr, Willi more contidence, appeal to the growing 
taste and patriotic pride of their fellow citizens, lo 
leiiil their aid (it is but lending) to a cans*- which 
unites so much public good with private grntificu- 
lion, at so little individual expen.'<e. 

Mr. W. S. SoLOMtixs is the Travelling Agent of 
thi- Art-Union, aid - l. -r n - iv ni.l jmyiiienl>* 
may be mode tohim I iriter alionid 

be iitkl ressed to lb'- ' retary, — by 

dr.*fu, when prucin ilie order of 

EWiiezer Plait, Es.| . : ..i.-i as soon as 

the meney rem h'-s ibe TreaMirer, cerlificutes of 
membership wilt be sent lu Ihe persons making tiio 

*.* .-Ml tellers on Ihe bnsiiie.ts of the Inslitnlion 
niiisi hi- nddre.«*ed lo"Ro8rKT F. Kbaser, Corres- 
pDiiding Seerelary, American Alt-Union, 322 
BroadwsT, New York.*' 

W'. C. BRYANT, Presideiil. 

IC.Mr. JOHN S. WILSON is appointed Hon- 
orarv P< er>-lary for Lexington, who will receive 



rpHE WE.<«TEI{N I..IM ET: <l.-vot.^d i 
X lo .Mcitinnl iinU .Surgical .Siiour o. I jlUod bv 
I.. .VI. LAWoO.V, M. o., l'rofi.^r of CciicmI 
niiii l'allio|..giiiil Aiialdiiiy aud riiyniilocy, in 
•rr».,.yK^,niu Univ, n.ily, Ux,„KU'<; Ky. 

'•»'<•"' Lancl IS publhslicd iiiomhlv, al 
rilr,-.! Dulhir. a year, in a.lv.,Mcc. Two copies 
•cm lo one adJrcs." for Kive Uollan, in advani-i 



TRAIVSVLVANIA IHEDICAI. 
SCHOOL.. '111.- wxi MMion will ..|., 
on llie first .Mondav in November, which, tot;elllc 
with Tne».lay ond Wedn. sJny, will be devoted lo 
liilrodnclories, and Ihe di^itribiiliou oflickets — 
The Didactic course will coinineuce on Tuesdav 
the fith ol NuvoiiilM:r, and close on the la«t of 
rehruary, under the following arrungeineiil«; 

ntNjAMi.i W. U.iiii.Ev, .M. l\, Professor of Uie 
Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Wm. H. KlcHA«n«n<<, .M. I)., Professor of Ob- 
sletricsaiid the Uisciuvs of Women and Children. 

Tiioii»s 1). MiTcHKLL, M. IJ., Prof.-ssor of .Ma- 
teira Mcdica and TlierajHutics, aiiA Desn of Ihe 
1-acnlly. 

KuaEiT Pctfi, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Pliarrnacv. 

l-o-rA.-i O. h'ATso.v, .M. I)., Professor of Tlieory 
ami Practice. 

James M. Hush, M. 1)., Professor of Spccia 
and .Surgical Anatomy. 

I.KOMUAS .M. Lawsi.n, .M. D., ProfcBsor of Geu- 
erj| and Pathological .Anatomy aud Physiology. 

IOtiiei.bekt L. DroLEv, M. 1)., Doiiionsirator of 
Anatomy. 

Kor Ihe information of persons at a distance, and 
unacquainted with tlie capabilities of Ihe school, 
it is proper losay that the Library contains nearly 
(^,iMin volumes, and is acknowledged to be the best 
collection in tho West. The Chemical Apparatus, 
the Anatomical, Surgical, Pathological, and Olislel- 
rical .Mus<iuin,and Ihe other means of instruclion, 
are of such an extent and quality, us to be fully 
adequate lo all the purposes of a Medical .School. 
The Museum, especially, has no superior tliat we 
know of in America. 

'I'lie cost of a full course of Lectures is one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent banks of the State 
whence Ihe pupils conio. Tlie fee for Ihe matricn- 
lation and library ticket is five dollars, and tho 
graduation fee twenty dollars, both of which to bo 
paid in par money. Tho terms and qualificatioiu 
for becoming candidates for grailuation, are, atten- 
dance on two full courses of lecture and payment 
for the same; the last course to lie in this school. 
A satisfactory urtificatc of reputable practice 
daring four years, will be regarded us equivalent lo 
of lectures. 

upply of anatomical material is very 
abundant, all the pupils are advised lo lake the 
"■•seeling liekcl, M'tucli co>U $IU, for at least one 

The accommodations for hoarding and lodging 
medical students iu tlie city of I.exington, are su- 
perior in kind, and ample in extent, at prices from 
two to three dollars per week, fuel and lights in- 
cluded. 

ILTFor additional information, letters, post paid, 
' ■ " " who will promptly 



mav be addressed to tlie Dot 
reply. 



June 17, 1845. If. 
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OOK AND PAinPHLET WORK 
executed neatly and elegantly, at the short- 
l notice, and upon lerms the most liberal, at the 
I'rne American" Office, A'o. (I, MUl-atreel. 
Lkxincton, june 3, 1845. — l-tf 



R. m. BARTLETT'S rCniTIElR- 

TO THE COMMKRCIAL ANDBUSINKSS 
CO.MMUNITY:— We, the undersigned, 
(pupils of R. .M. Bartlett,) practical accountants 
nd book-keepers in the city of Cincinnati, feel it 
o lessadnly than a pleasure, at all times, to en- 
courage and reward merit, and parlicutarty in that 
department which gives to us a livelihood. We 
r to the Science of Accounts and the Art of 
Double Knlry Book-Keeping. Tb** iut^rt,^<e of 
these accomplishments is now acknowledg•^d by 
all, and still there are comparatively few in any 
community, who are thoroughly masters of the 
whole subject. Knowing, us we do, that a practi- 
cal knowledge of the science- of Double Entry 
Book-Kcepingcan be obtained only from a practi- 
cal instructor, wo would, tliereforo, recommend to 
those persons who desire lo eludy the Arl of Keep- 
ing Books practically, &c. &c., lo the unrivalled, 
well known, and long tried establishment, R. M. 
Baiiti.ett*8 Commcrcial College, South-Easl 
corner of Main and Fourth-streets, Cincinnati 
Nor can we find more appropriate language to 
express our ideas, Uion that adopted hy Mr. B- 
hiniseir, in his late advertisement. He says: 

"Instead of making his pupils mere copyists, 
transcribers and imitators, his course is entirely 
practical, with each individual, from the com- 
inencemeiiL For each pupil is required lo proceed 
step by step, as if actually in the counting-room 
of an extensive commercial house, receiving from 
the lips and bands of the principal himself, from 
h^r to nonr — t»riti«rt<r. it^i.. as they o«— «r i.» Ui« 
business trnnsactiouB of tho day, week, niontli and 

"Upon this plan there is no evasion or dodging 
the question — no parrot-like responses — no tran- 
scribing and imitatiitg the accounts of others, 
wiUiout personal menial cfTort — but through every 
stage of his progress, the learner is compelled to 
think and act for himself, and on his own respon- 
sibility; and that, too, upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, for when the principal says to his clerk, do 
this or that there is no time for studying Ihc arl of 
Book-Keeping, the duty oiust bu done iustanter; 
and when afterwards called upon lo render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, he must be prepared lo 
do it, without hesitation or doubting. 

Each pupil, upon the completion of his course, 
will undergo a public or private examination, (as 
he chooses.} If found worllty, he will receive a 
diploma that will not be questitned or treated with 
disrespect in this or any other country.** 
William Kissane, Book-Kceper for Pugh &. Alvord, 

Pork Merchants on Iho Canal. 
W. C. Pinkhain, Book-Kee)>er tor Blanchley St, 
Simpson, wholesale Dry Uoodb .Merchants, No. 
11, Pear-strcet. 
Richard Lloyd, Book-Keepcr for P. Andrew, Com- 
mission Mercliuiit, Railroad Depot 
T. J. Tuite, Book-Keeper for Withers, O'Shaugh- 
nessy &. Co., Auct.*8 and Com. Mt rchants, cor. 
Main and Third-streets. 
B. Raymond, Book-Kceper for Hopper, Wood &. 
Co., No. H, IVarl-strect, Aucl.'a and Commission 
^'Merchants. 

Rolla M. Withers, Book-Keeper for Withers & 
Carpenter, No. 50, Main-street, wholesale To- 
bacconists. 

Ovid C. Williamson, Book-Keeper for Richard 

Bates, No. 46, Main-street, wholesale Grocer. 
W. B. Clement, Book-Keeper for Really, .McKen- 

Sl Co., No. 26, Main-sl., Com. Merchants. 
Geo. W. Coray, late Book-Kepeur for Cliarics 

Fisher, Pork Merchant on the Canal. 
Charles G. Enyart, Book-Keeper for Ganlnur 

Fhipps, Pork Merchant. 
H. Goldlhwait, Book-Keeper for H. Goldtliwait &. 

Co., wholesale Shoe Dealers, No. 37, Pearl-sl. 
W'illiam Beach, Book-Koeper for tho Fruuklin 

Foundry, F'ront-st. 
Wm. p. Devon, Book-Keeper for John Cochran & 
Co., wholesale dealers iu Laces, &.C., West 
Fourth-street. 
John D. Minor, Book-Keeper for Thomas H. Minor 
& Co., wholesale Grocers, No. 59, Muiu-st. 
N. Walker, Book- Keeper for David Griffey 
Foundry Business, \.c., Congreis-sl. 
William G. Jontan, Book-Keeper for John Sharp 

wholesale Shoe dealer. No. 9n,Mai:i-»i. 
OlivcrSmilh, lote Book-Keepcr for Wright, Smitli 

& Co., Main-sl. 
Edward Morgan, Book-Keej»erfor H. W. Derby A, 
Co., Book Publisliers and Stationers, No. ll.'J, 
Main-street. 

Oliver Scndder, Book.Keei»er for W. R. Ross &. 

Co., wholessle Grocers, No. 36, .Main-sl. 
James Mansfield, Book-Keeper for ^. Thayer & 

Co., I>istillers. 

Iios. J. Sh.ietler, Book-Keeper for James Goodloe, 
Foundry and Engine buiiiiiess, Congn^ss-st. 
in. S. Ahlrich, Book-Keeper for Collier & Ald- 
ricli, (.lomiiiission Merchants, No. 31, Sycamore- 
street. 

E. R. Peary, Book-Keeper forS B. Burds^il. whole- 
sale Boot and Shoo dealer, opposite the Henri<v 
House. 

lines S. Molfit, Book-Keeper for L-ithum Si .Mof- 
lit, wholesale Grocers, No. S-JlJ, .Main-sl. 
Bnggs Smith, Book-Keeper for E. Poor &c Co. 
wholesale (;rocerB, W. Kifih-sl. 

Eoston, Book-Keeper for S. f-c E. Easlon, 
leather and Shoe Finding business. No. 
Main-slreet. 

S. Clark, Book-Keeper for P. S. £. Clark, 
dealers in roach Saildtery, Hardware, leather. 




ACCRE FOR COllsr.MPTlONi:! Seven 
Thousand Cases of Olwlinatc Pulnionarv 
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M OF WILD CHEIfRY, 
<ltj for lyiine Ctnnplaint^i, 
■ liixfinilorff Orf;aiiM. 
Hiih Ibe lives or beuliii 
.--iiicen-ly pledge ourselves 

to the virtues of Ituh 

3 hope to sufleriug bu- 
V arrant. 



of Ihe iilitii \vu, au.; r. .. Ml 
to make no assertions ai 
me<]iciue, and to hold out 
maniiy which facts will nt. 

Weask the attention of the candid toafewc... 
siderslions. 

Nature, in every part of her works, has left in- 
detlible marks of adnpution and acsign. 

'I'he constitution of the animals and vegetables 
of the torrid, w sueh tbot they could not endure 
the cold of the frigid zone, and vice versa. 

In regard todiK^ase and its cure, the adaptation 
it iiol less striking. 

The Afoss of letlaml, the WUd Cherry and Phi- 
of all Norlhern latitudes (and "Dr. Wistar's Bal- 
sam," isa rompound chemical extract from Ihcse 
have long b<*en cek-braled for complaints prevalent 
only in cold climates. Indeed the most distin- 
guished medical men hove averred that nature 
furnishes, in every country, antidotes for its own 
peculiar diseases. 

Otnsumption in its confirmed nnd inritdent 
^UiQc9, Caufr/is, A9thma,Croupaii<^ I ' , r, 

form by far the most fatal class . 
to our land. Yet even tliese ; 
means of the simple yet potccrful ■ 
above) and which ore scatter. n. t ) .i i.. u. lir, i,t 
Providence, wherever tbe!*«' m ihidics prevail. 

a:rTbe case of Thomas. Cozkns of HaddonficlH, 
N. J., is related by myself; and that all may know 
iu entire truth, the stulenicol is sworn lo before a 
Justice of the Peace. 

lUniKjTiFirND, N. J., April 20, 1843. 
On or near tlie 12th day of December, lf'41, 1 
was taken witli a violent pain in the ^ide near the 
Liver, wbichcontinued foraboni live tlays.uuil was 
followed by the breaking of an ulcer, ur M>mething 
inwardly, which relieved the pain a little, but 
caused me to throw up a great fpianlity of offen- 
sive mailer and also much blood. Being greatly 
alarmed at this, 1 applied to a physician, but he 
said be thought he could do but little forme except 
give me some Mercury pills, which I refused lo 
take, feeling satisfied that they could do mo no 
good; many other remedies were then pr 
by my wife and friends, and none diil me oiiy goo<l . 
and Ihe discharge of blood and corrnplion slill 
continued every few days, and ul last became .mi 
offensive I could scarcely breathe. I was al.s.j 
seized with a violent cough, which, at times, caused , 
me to raise much more blood Iban I had dene be- 
fore, and my disease continued in this way, still 
growing worse until February, when all hoi^ of 
my recovery was given up, and my friends all 
thought I would die with a Galloping Cousump- 
tion. At this moment, when my life was appar- 
ently drawing to u close, I heard of Dr. HWar's 
HaUam of VViW Chn^nj, and got a bottle, which 
relieved mc immediately, and by tlie use of only 
three hotiles of this medicine, all my pain was re- 
moved, my cough uud spitting of blood and cor- 
ruption entirely 8top|>ed, and in a few weeks niy 
health was so far restored as to enable nte to go to 
work at my trade, (which is a carpenter) and up 
lo this time I have enjoyed good health. 

THOMAS COZENS. 
Witness. — I om acquainted with Mr. Tliomas 
Covens, and having seen him during his illness, I 
think the above statement entitled to full credit. 

SAMUEL H. BORROUGHS. 
Gi-oocESTER Cou.NTV, SS. — Personally ( 
fore mc, Ibe suWriber, one of the Justices of t 

nd for said county, Thomas Cozens, aiHt« 

being duly aJTirmed according to Jaw, saith Uio' 
above statement in all things is true. Affirmed 
before me on the 20lh day of April, 1H43. 

J. CLEMENT. 

WiAtar's Balsam of Wild Chrrry! 

Will Miracles never eeate ' More rrulen^ of its 
surprising Health Restorative Virtues.'!.' 

FROM DR. BAKER. SPRINGFIELD, WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY, KY. 

SrsLxcpiEUi, Kv., May M, IB45. 
Messrs. SANnroRi) A: Park: 

Ornts — I take this opportunity of informiug 
you of a most remarkable cure performed upon me 
by the use of Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cborr>'. 

In the year IMO, 1 was taken with an inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, which I labored under for six 
weeks, when I gradually recovered. In the fall of 
IH-Il, I wiu attacked with a severe cold, whicli 
seated itself on my lungs; and for tlie space ol 
three years I was confined to my bed. I tried ail 
kinds of medicines, and every variety of medical 
nid without benefit; and thus 1 wearied along until 
the winter of 1B44, when I heard of wlstar's 
Balsam of WiW Ck.rrj-. 

My friends persuaded me to give It u trial, tho' 1 
had given up all hopes of recovery and hod pre- 
pared myself for the change of another world. 
I'hrongli their solicitations I was induced to make 
use of the Oettuitie Wistar's Ualsam of Wild Clierrif. 
The elFect was truly astonishing. After Hce yairs 
of alHiction, pain and sulTering; and after having 
spent/o«r or_/fBc hundred dollars lo no purpose; ana 
Ihe best and most respectable physicians had prov- 
ed iiiiuvailing, 1 was soon restored to entire health 
by the blessing of God and the use of Dr. Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

I um now enjoying good health, and such is my 
altered appearance, that 1 am no longer known 
when I meet my former acquaintances. 

I have gained rapidly in weight, and my flesh is 
ftrm and solid. I can now cut as much as any 

Kcrson, and my food seems to agree with : 
ave eaten nore during the last six months than^ 
had eaten five years before. 

Considering niycaso almost a miracle, I deem| 
necessary for the good of the uitlicle^l, and i 
I owe to the proprietors and my fellow muu, (who 
should know where relief is to tui hud) to make 
this statciiieiit public. .May the blessing of God 
rest upon the proprietors of so valuable a inedicino 
as Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Yours, respectfully, WM. H. BAKER. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS:: 
Those who counterfeit a good medicine for tho 
purpos*^ of adding a few dollars to Uieir pocket, are 
rse than Ihe manufacturers of spurious coin, 
bile the latter only rob us of our property, 
the former take property and health and life away. 
Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry is admitted, 
by ihousaiids of disinterested witnettses, lo have 
ellecl<-d the most extraordinary curesin cases of a 
pulmonary and asthmatic character, ever before re- 
conled in the history of medicine. 

young, the beautiful, the good, all speak 
forth its praise. It is now tlie favorite mediciuu in 
the most intelligent families of oiircouutry. 

Such a high stand iu public cMlimatiou has been 
achieved by its own merits alono. And so long as 
disceniiitg public are careful to gel Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, and refuse, with scorn, 
terfrits, and every oilier article proffered lo 
them as a substitnle, so long will cures — positive 
:URCS— cheer the fireside of many a despairing 
family. 

"'Hie tnie aud genuine "W^istor'a Balsam of 
Wild Cherry" is sold at established agencies iu all 
parts of the United States. 

SANDFOKD & PARK, Cineiuneti, Ohio, 
Cornrrof Fourth «V Walmil-sts., I'rophrtnrs, 
lo trftom all o;-de/ .r rniiM he addressed. 
Sold in KENTt-cKv nv the »-oli.owinc; .\ge.vt8. ' 

T. Hays, Lexington; Seaton & Sharps, i 
Maysiille; W. L. Cruteber, Frankfort; J. L.Smed- . 
ley, Harrodsburgb; Chandler Phillips. Lelmm 
H. T. Smith, Greensburgh; i. J. Yonnglo 
Bowling Green; Hopper cc Campbell, Ho|ikin«- 



ilie; W . .\, Hickman 9i. Co., Burdstown; W^lsunv 
.Starbins & Smith, and J. B. Wilder & Co., Lou»^ 
ville; and by regular Agents established at all 
|iortaiit towni throughout the Slate. 



Sold in Nosbvill 
reg liar AgtuUs in every 

SoLn BV THE KOI.I.OWIl 

Tomlinson A: Brothers, 
apolis; Irish A: Co., Terrc 
Lafayette; Wm. Hughe* 



by T. Wells, and by 
important town in Ten- 

IB Agents in Nihana. 
only Agents in Itidian- 
Haiile; C. F. Wilstack, 
A: Co., Madison; Win- 



ifayelti-; Wii 
slamlley &. Newki.k .New AIj 
Centreville; John nrk, Crawfordsville; Dr. L. 
Bcccher, Fort Wnyii* ; John Gordon, Salem; Wm. 
M. Woolsey, Evaitsville; J. Somers, Vincennes; 
ami by regular Agents eslnblislied in all important 
towns tlironghout the Slnle. 

Sold w Ohio— By Sanford Si Hayward, Book- 
sellers, and by II. &, E. (lavlorti. Druggists, Cleve- 
land: Dr. L. J. Ives, Akron; Bigger $c Baldwin, 
Mai^illon; We«glev \ Ki.epper.Wooster; Collins 
Sc Letliiigwell, Ravenna; Sargent A C..., Medina; 
Dr. Wooiiier, Elvir.i; Wm. Cb:.piii. NorwaIk:C. 
A. ll.iwley, Pain>.ville; S. vS;. |(. |-\issell, Asbla- 
bula; B. P. Cunniiiiie«. Uniunville; K. P. Shurgess 
& Co.. Mansfield; J. L. St. John, TifR>ii; Camp- 
bell Son, Sondusky Cilv: A. Rulsion * Co., i 
Toledo; Whiting Si, Huniingtou, Columbus; Fall, 
McCraeken \. Co., Lancaster; Coebrnn .V ( n.. 
2Unesville; Kramer, Druggist, Newark ; Dr. Ilrnwu, 
Mt. Vrrnon;C. F. Heltnan Sl C«., N. Lisbnii: A. 
L. Fr.izier. SieubenviIIe; E. B. Perkin*, .Marteiti; 
C. L. ( nrrier, AiIk-ub; L. P. Meguet, Gall.->polis; 

McVey, Portsmouth; A. D. Sproni, Cbilli- 
colhe; Van Cleve Sc NeWidl. Dayion: and by ;.p- 
poinled Ageni«in everv town in ilio Stale. 
Sold in Ueiroii. Mieli., bv J.Oweu«&. t o. 
.-'old in PHl^hiirgh; Pa., by S. Wilcox, Jr. , 



